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THE PURSUIT OF POETRY. 


iw people could shape their homes exactly as 
they wish, we imagine there would be few 
homes exactly as they are. Circumstances and 
not inclinations are the architects of these struc- 
tures; and whereas our fancies would locate the 
pamphleteer who dilates on drawing-rooms and 
the splendors of sumptuous life in a palace, these 
stern architects have given him only a garret; 
and where we would think of no residence less 
ideal for a poet than a castle in the air, we find 
him in a substantial manor or brown-stone front 
—for poverty and poetry no longer go insepara- 
bly together, as the proper thing 
used to be in the dear old days of 
the Dunciad. 

In England this opulence of the 
poet is very marked, and if not so 
strongly marked in America, yet the 
old poverty has been ameliorated 
here by a comfortable affluence that 
must be gratifying to the Muses, if 
they can still be gratified by sub- 
lunary things; and since Jupiter 
himself confessed a kindness for 
those heroes who gave him the rich 
sacrificial smoke of roasting beeves, 
we imagine the Muses can hardly 
hold their heads any higher than 
the great father of all the gods, or 
refuse to be gratified in their turn. 

Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth 
diet, according to Milton, has been 
relegated at last to baser compan- 
ions, it being no longer found neces- 
sary to starve the stomach in order 
to feed the brain, and the best odes 
and lyrics of the fancy being but the 
sublimation of the best steaks and 
cutlets of the dinner-table. In En- 
gland almost any poet, who signifies 
his willingness, receives either a pen- 
sion or some sinecure or other situ- 
ation under government. Nor in 
America are there many poets that 
are not comfortably housed and fed. 
Walt Whitman, William O’Connor, 
John James Piatt, and a host more 
are in the departments at Washing- 
ton or in the custom-house service 
elsewhere. Others, like James Rus- 
sel Lowell and Dr. Holmes and 
Professor. Cutler, are or have been 
in the service of the universities ; 
and a few, such as George H. Bo- 
ker and Henry W. Longfellow, are 
independently rich. 

The fact is that healthy poetry is 
a healthy product, and the low, thin 
blood of starvation does not secrete 
it. Once in a century concurrent 
circumstances bring into existence 
some individual the breath of whose 
being is from the everlasting sources 
of poetic life—in whom the poetic 
strength is like a flame that feeds 
upon itself, and springs up mighty 
and irresistible. But that is phe- 
nomenal; and the average poetry 
needs a good substratum of golden 
honey, red beef, juicy fruits, rich 
wines, and vivifying stimulants in 
general, and it is a pleasant thing 
to know that for the most part this 
choice substratum does not alto- 
gether fail. 

Good poetry always commands 
good pay. Browning and ‘Tenny- 
son, of course, receive what might 
be called fancy prices—there being 
no absolute register of the value of 
such wares; but fair rate is usually 
dealt to the rest, so far as the gold 
in the scale can weigh down the 
aerial and intangible conceits of the 
poet. 

Let us take, for instance, the 
homes of any two professed poets, 
one on either side the water, which 
may illustrate the subject. We 
might, on this side, take Mr. Low- 
ell’s home, where his father lived 
before him; but he being absent 





from it in Europe, and another poet, Mr. Ald- 
rich, inhabiting it, it is hardly a fit illustration ; 
nor is the charming home of James T. Fields, 
with its city windows commanding miles of the 
open bay and the distant hills, since his poems 
having been printed but not published, to in- 
stance him would be an intrusion; nor do we 
think that those prosperous poets who have two 
homes, one in town and another in the country, 
are quite to our purpose in citing the average 
circumstances of the poet. Let us take the 
home that is permanent and unchanged the year 
round—John G. Whittier’s, for example. Mr. 
Whittier lives in a little Massachusetts town, 





where he is venerated as if he were an apostle 
still living among the people. His simple dwell- 
ing stands a little back from the highway, with 
some pretty shrubbery and grass-plots between 
the door and the steps to the street, and some 
tall trees round about it. Behind the house lie 
smooth meadows, rich in variety of tints from 
green to russet; before it rises the great turfy 
swell of Poe Hill, whence lovely quiet scenery is 
to be seen in every direction: the Powow River, 
and the Merrimac threading its salt marshes, or 
winding far up in sapphire stretches between the 
hills, the yellow reach of Salisbury Sands, the black 
rocks of Hampton River mouth, the rusty Ipswich 
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hills, green woods, and everlasting sea—scenes 
fit to kindle a poet’s fancy, and with which the 
poet of whom we speak has imperishably inwoven 
his name in the ballads and legends .connected 
with them which he has sung. Inside the poet’s 
house the quaint rooms open one within another. 
The carpets and furniture in them are so simple 
and so pleasing to the eye that you forget to 
note any thing out of all the general harmony. 
In the inner room is the poet’s own sanctum ; 
there are sunny windows on either side—one 
commanding the fields, the other the great hill- 
side; there is an open fire, there are comfortable 
chairs and lounges, there are book-shelves fixed 
in the wall, a writing-desk, and sev- 
eral choice paintings—one water- 
color of a scene on the Isles of Shoals, 
where the sea lifts itself between 
some great rocks; another of the 
strange rude streets of Marblehead, 
as picturesque as Naples, and where 
one of the poet’s best poems is lo- 
cated; another a bunch of faded 
ferns in the sunlight, painted in 
oils. Here the poet sits, and here 
he spins from his tender fancies the 
songs which are sweet as any thing, 
if not sweeter than any thing, in the 
whole of American literature. With- 
out the least hint of splendor, there 
is a delightful comfort every where 
visible—a sense of pastoral quiet 
and gentle tastes. The wild war 
notes with which he used to urge on 
the fray in the old days of anti- 
slavery might, indeed, have been 
sounded in a sterner place, but the 
peaceful and perfect pictures of such 
work as is Snowbound needed this 
place of repose to be recalled and 
dreamed over and made what they 
are, real cameos of New England 
life. 

Take then the home of some 
English poet: Tennyson’s, if im- 
pertinent curiosity had not driven 
him from his retreat in the Isle of 
Wight to one in the heart of the 
city, though we believe he is build- 
ing now somewhere on the banks of 
the Thames; or the home where 
Christina Rossetti lives with her 
brother William and her sister Ma- 
ria Francesca, and where she wrote 
that charming baby Sing Song with- 
out a baby any where in the fam- 
ily, as we hear; or the plain but 
elegant one which Jean Ingelow is 
just about leaving for another; or 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s, where, 
since his wife’s death, he has lived 
alone in a house lined with his paint- 
ings; or, there being so many, and 
all so pleasant, let us take one which 
is more characteristic than any of 
the rest—the house of William 
Morris, the author of Jason, and 
of that almost perfect poem, the 
Lovers of Gudrun. Mr. Morris 
lives in a dark old London square 
in a large four-story house, which 
you may know by the small sign at 
the door, that runs ‘‘ Morris & 
Company.” ‘The lower floor of this 
building is used for business pur- 
poses, and is stocked with all manner 
of antiques and curiosities—ancient 
furniture, ancient suits of armor, 
bits of rare old bronze, and all those 
dainty treasures which are known 
under the untranslatable heads of 
rococo and bric-a-brac. Here a 
quiet clerk or two receive orders 
and make sales. Mr. Morris him- 
self is in his den in the fourth story ; 
there he attends to his special pur- 
suit, which is the invention of de 
signs for any thing and every thing 
where art and beauty can go hand 
in hand with utility, designs for 
vases, chairs, brocades, carpets, 
wall-papers, and all objects where 
the subtilties and intricacies of lines 
and colors can produce effect, and 
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many manufacturers yet who only know of him 
as the invaluable designer, and would be shock- 
ed and amazed, and possibly would think twice 
about employing him further, if they learned that 
he had ever done so crack-brained a thing as to 
write a verse; and if they know any thing at all 
about the authorship of those weird tales of the 
Earthly Paradise, imagine it to be a totally dif- 
ferent from their own Morris. In this 
attic + ne where he works out his designs, 
Mr. Morris also writes his verses. On shelves 
around the room are numbers of books, many of 
them in the Icelandic tongue, in which he is 
thoroughly proficient. It is from such substance 
as the stories in several of these volumes afford 
that he has created many of his poems; the 
Lovers of Gudrun, for instance, being the state- 
ment of the old Icelandic tale, unaltered so far 
as original details go, but illuminated by all the 
graces of the poet’s own imagination, which has 
made the men and women real, and which, 
scorning to gloss over prosaic facts, indues all 
the character and action with a beauty that is 
ideal, with a force that is actual, and a pathos 
that perpetually brings the tears. The third- 
floor of the house, or that directly beneath this 
study and work-room, is devoted to sleeping and 
other family rooms, and on the floor beneath is 
one large drawing-room. Here hangs Rossetti’s 
wonderful portrait of Mrs. Morris, said to be the 
most beautiful woman of England—a dark, sweet 
beauty ; and here, in perfect freedom of outgoing 
and incoming, the circle of poets and painters 
and Pre-Raphaelite critics meet to drink tea and 
exchange their thoughts. 

Certainly in the inspection and review of such 
homes as these we are led to think that the lines 
of poets have nowadays fallen in pleasant places. 
No more do they hunger and thirst, or sleep with 
their harps beneath the hedges, or sit at any pa- 
tron’s table below the salt. They have seen the 
error of the idea that poverty is a necessary ele- 
ment of genius; they are no longer the poor 
troubadour to whom a coin is flung; they con- 
trol a market, and create a demand which they 
alone can supply. They have discovered that 
pen prea and a check are not incompatible, 
and they have remembered that if the former is 
not directly dependent upon the latter, yet that 
the god has been known to come to his chosen, 
and may come again, in a shower of gold. 








“IT LOVE, YOU LOVE.” 


Op Jones, the village pedagogue, 

The grammar lesson called one day. 
Young Bess, a maid of sweet sixteen, 
Began the well-known words to say. 
**First person, I love,” first she said. 

Sly Tom, beside her, whispered, ‘* Me?” 
**Second person, you love,” Bess went on. 
** Ay, that I do!” said Tom—‘‘ love thee!” 


**Third person, he loves,” still said Bess. 

Tom whispers, ‘‘ Who the deuce is ‘he ?’” 

**Oh, Tom!” said Bessie, pleading low, 

“Do hold your peace, and let me be!” 

**No whispering!” calls the master, loud, 

And frowned upon the forward youth. 

** First person, we love,” Bessie said. 

**By George!” Tom whispered, ‘that’s the 
truth!” 


The lesson o’er at last, poor Bess, 
With cheeks all crimson, took her seat, 
While Tom, sly fellow, tried in vain 
The maiden’s soft blue eyes to meet. 
But when the recess hour was come 
Tom begged a walk with coaxing tone, 
And ‘neath the trees Bess said again 
The lesson o’er—for him alone. 
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SH A Cut Paper Pattern of a new Spring 
Polonaise will be published with the next Number. 

I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
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Blouses, Bretelles, Fichu-Collars, Hoods, Sashes, 
Veils, etc.; Girls’ Knitted and Crochet Muffs, 
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THE DINNER-TABLE. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 
S people have not all either the same 
tastes or the same means, our object 
has been, in giving different models of bills 
of fare, to enable every housekeeper to order 
a complicated dinner as well as a simple one. 

Ii is not indispensable to have all the 
dishes we mention, or to be restricted to 
them, or to have exactly the same dishes. 
For instance, in bill No. 1, in the preceding 
article on this subject, roast pork, roast tur- 
key, or roast mutton may be substituted for 
beef. In No. 2 cod may be substituted for 
halibut, etc. In No. 4 the mashed potatoes 
may be served with the pickerel; but the 
other dishes, of vegetables or of meat, must 
be served in the order in which we have 
given them. 

To make a matelote as indicated in No. 5, 
the best kind of fish are eels, bass, carp, and 
pike. In No.5 a dish of meat, such as beef 
dla mode, a leg or saddle of mutton, a leg or 
shoulder of veal, a large piece of fresh pork, 





as a relevé, 

When there are many persons at dinner, 
dishes are duplicated in order to facilitate 
the service. They may be quadrupled as 
well, if necessary. The dishes of hors- 
d’wuvre and of dessert should be numerous 
enough to have some within the reach of 
every one at table. 

The service is the same for six as for two; 
that is, the same number of dishes is served, 
but the quantity or size of the articles must 
be according to the number of guests. One 
tureen of soup is enough for six persons; but 
if there are only two at table, it must be of 
a much smaller size than if it were for six. 
The same rule is followed for the dishes of 
all the other courses. The number of en- 
trées is double that of soups, relevés, and 
rétis. 

The number of dishes for six persons at 
dinner (a dinner of ceremony we mean) is, 
one potage, two or four hors-d’cuvres, one 
relevé, two entrées, one réti, one salad, two 
or four entremets, and four kinds of dessert. 
Thus, consommé au riz, piccalilli, olives, 
sardines, tongue in slices, trout Génoise, 
chops in papillotes, chicken sauté, canvas- 
back duck roasted, salad of chiccory, mash- 
ed potatoes, green pease au jus, macaroni au 
gratin, wine jelly, cheese, vanilla biscuits, 
compote of raspberries, fresh fruit, nuts, or- 
anges. The mashed potatoes may be served 
with the fish, if liked. 

For twelve or fourteen persons the above 
number of dishes and plates should be 
doubled. An odd number of dishes or 
plates should be avoided when more than 
one of the same course are served. For in- 
stance, supposing that eighteen persons were 
at table, if two tureens of soup are thought 
not enough, then four should be served; but 
two kinds of it are enough—that is, two tu- 
reens of each kind. The same rule is fol- 
lowed for all the other courses. 

Let our readers understand that it is a 
mistake to think that to give a dinner to 
friends, to relatives, or even a dinner of cer- 
emony, it is necessary, nay, indispensable, to 
have just such dishes and such wines because 
other people have them served on their tables. 
It is much better and much more pleasing to 
the guests to be original—we mean, to make 
one’s own bill of fare, and not imitate other 
people’s dinners. We once heard a frequent 
diner-out exclaim, “These dinners are shock- 
ingly monotonous; one knows in advance 
what dishes are coming: there are the clas- 
sic salmon, the chronic fillet of beef, the in- 
numerable roasts, accompanied by the mat- 
ter-of-course ice-cream to chill the stom- 
ach, instead of something that would help 
digestion.” We are of the same opinion. 
Ice-cream is good, but not as a dessert. An 
hour at least should be allowed the stomach 
after dinner before taxing it with the hard 
work of digesting so chilly a dish. 

The dinner is the principal meal of the 
day, and the one that, restores the waste of 
the system the most, being generally taken 
after the day’s tasks are done, and being 
composed of more nutritious and more nu- 
merous dishes than the other meals. As the 
mind and stomach can not both work well at 
once, it is certainly according to hygieniclaws 
not to eat much or heavy food at breakfast 
andlunch. Itis different at dinner; besides 
having no work to perform after it, the en- 
joyment of having the whole family assem- 
bled is one of the best condiments that can 
accompany the meal. 

Wives and mothers, have flowers on the 
dinner-table! have attractive-looking dishes! 
have palatable food! have cheerfulness! have 
a cup of warm coffee or tea after the dinner! 
You are then pretty sure to have warm hearts 
around you. Do not freeze the stomachs of 
the members of your family at the dinner- 
table, and then run the risk of freezing their 
hearts. Keep the ice-cream for the evening, 
to refresh the palates that may have been 
parched by conversation or singing. 

Another important thing, and which, like 
nearly all other domestic duties, devolves on 
the wife and mother, is the selection of the 
daily food. We have explained what to 
serve, and how to serve it; we will add a 
few directions as a guide. First, under- 
stand that by good and proper food we do 
not mean costly food. Many have poor food, 
and consequently poor dinners, though they 
have paid a high price for it, while others 
have good and properly prepared food for a 
reasonable price, the difference between the 
two being only in its selection and prepara- 
tion. 

Cookery is a branch of chemistry as well 
as an art. Soups, sauces, gravies, stews, etc., 
are compounded as carefully as a chemical 
preparation. They act on the system ac- 
cording to preparation—that is, if well pre- 
pared, they do good; if not, the opposite. 
Cookery is the science that keeps in order 
the animal mechanism of humanity. The 
physician is only called in when, through 
causes entirely independent of cookery, that 
mechanism is out of order. 





@t Semperate Travelers. 


Y DEAR LEMUEL,—When you asked 
me the other day if I did not think 
that the feast of New-Year’s Day was not 
much more temperately celebrated than for- 
merly, you were evidently surprised by my 
rather doubting assent. The truth is that 
I was thinking of some of my calls, and of 
what I saw and thought. Have you nev- 
er seen old-fashioned Quaker ladies whose 
dresses were of the richest Quaker material, 
and who were evidently as much concerned 
for the true Quaker “ cut” as a certain young 
woman whom you know about the Parisian 
style of her robe du soir? The spectacle of 
one such excellent lady, in her spotless drab 
silk handkerchief, exquisitely prim, intoning 
a denunciation of carnal pomps and vanities, 
always reminds me of the dapper little ora- 
tor in full evening dress rising to lecture at 
a mechanics’ institute, drawing off his neat 
kid gloves, waving his delicate hand so that 
his diamond ring sparkles, and beginning, 
“Labor, my friends—labor, not luxury— 
is the real thing.” I hope that his hearers 
were impressed by that great truth. It is 
very quaint and pretty, that Quaker dress, 
upon lovely young women; but that the 
belles of Arch Street in its most orthodox 
days did not think as much of their raiment 
as their conforming sisters, I am yet to be 
persuaded. 

In the same way, I am not profoundly 
convinced of the temperance of some of the 
most temperate ladies to whom I made my 
New-Year bow. But do not misunderstand 
me. I do not suspect that they surrepti- 
tiously suck a straw behind the door, nor 
would they evade their own professions by 
consuming liqueur in confections. Far from 
it. They drink water only and innocent 
tea. I mean merely that temperance is a 
relative term. Our virtue is dislocated often 
and disproportioned. In younger days I 
met Mr. Wasser, the famous temperance lec- 
turer, in the waiting and refreshment room 
at Babylon. We had just jumped from the 
train and ran for our lives to get a piece of 
pie. Mr. Warner, in his Back-log Studies, 
with fond humor defends pie. But I doubt 
if he could have shielded that particular 
pie. It would have been too much even for 
the bowels of his charity. 

Mr. Wasser eating pie in the struggling 
half minute of the stop for “refreshments” 
was @ memorable spectacle. He brought to 
the work great resolution, and he grappled 
with the hugest cantles of the difficulty. 
Having seized a large piece in both hands, 
he turned toward me silently—there was no 
time for speech, and he bolted the food. It 
died of galloping consumption. And more 
of it followed. Then, puffing, so to speak, 
from the fray, he turned with large eyes and 
still distended cheeks toward the coffee. I 
believe they still call it coffee in the railroad 
saloons. He pushed successfully between 
two other warriors closely engaged with 
pie, who tried to impale him upon their el- 
bows, but could only spare time to scowl 
without attempting to speak. He seized 
a cup, the liquid slopping over into the sau- 
cer in a cold puddle, and Mr. Wasser gulped 
it down, his eyes regarding me solemnly over 
the rim of the cup. The train puffed, and 
we ran and jumped upon the platform, where 
he stopped and offered me an enormous cigar. 
Ideclined his courtesy, and he hastily smoked 
with the greedy ferocity of a toper over his 
glass. ‘I was so afraid,” he said, as the 
swift ceremony ended, “that I should not 
have a bite and a cigar before my lecture, 
which is to be at the very next town.” 
“What is your subject?” I asked. “Oh, 
temperance, temperance,” said he, smiling; 
“T always preach temperance.” As I sat si- 
lently musing I wondered if he practiced it. 

When, on New-Year’s morning, I came to 
Mrs. Pump’s I was impressed with the mag- 
nificent livery of the lackey who opened the 
door and who asked me my name and passed 
it on to another superb menial, so that I real- 
ly think that I blushed as I ascended the 
staircase to the drawing-room amidst a pro- 
longed echo of my name. Mrs. Pump has 
recently returned from Europe, and she says 
that there are many things there which 
show its superior civilization. But she is 
very forbearing toward her own country ; 
and no one can see without admiration her 
spirit of Christian forgiveness of America 
for not being Europe. But, as she remarks, 
why should the refined and truly fashion- 
able, who are also rich, return from other 
lands without bringing with them some 
blessings for their own? So my name was 
echoed along the spacious hall, and I en- 
tered the room to a symphony, as it were, in 
many keys, of “ Mr. Bachelor! Mr. Bachelor!” 

How shall I describe Mrs. Pump as she ap- 
peared that day? She was a ragout or ome- 
lette soufflé of jewels and laces and feathers 
and frills and flounces, presenting a general- 
ly hunched and puffy aspect. I do not re- 
member that I ever saw the costliest French 
doll so finely dressed as Mrs, Pump; and the 





Paris, were not so superb as she. It would 
take a great many of our yearly incomes to 
supply all that splendor. “Happy New- 
Year, Mr. Bachelor. Take a glass of choco- 
late: no punch, no wine: you know we are 
‘temperance.’” 

“Good Heavens! madame,” I exclaimed, 
unguardedly—remembering the lackeys, and 
beholding the lavish profusion of her dress 
—“temperate! in what ?”’ 

“In all things, I hope, Mr. Bachelor,” 
replied Mrs. Pump, dropping a profound 
courtesy. 

“T hope so too, ma’am,” I answered; and 
then I said that I had just been at Mrs. Ca- 
nary’s. 

“ And did she sing for you?” laughed Mrs. 
Pump. “Did youeverhearmyowl? Sing! 
Why on earth does that woman pretend to 
sing ?” 

I hastened from that text, but this fluent 
and flippant preacher was equally ready 
upon all. She devastated her neighbors 
with her terrible tongue. I never heard 
such insinuation, such tattle, such vile scan- 
dal, as flowed from this expensively bedizen- 
ed woman. And as she poured it out she 
played with her necklace, she turned the 
bracelets upon her arm, she studied her 
rings, she quivered in her silken attire as if 
she were set upon wires. And as I was 
turning away from the odious figure, she 
said again, “ You know we are ‘ temperance,’ 
Mr. Bachelor: do take a cup of beef tea.” 

Temperance! What kind of temperance ? 
How are you temperate? I asked myself as 
I passed out between the solemn and superb 
lackeys. What kind of temperance is it that 
apes Europe, and squanders treasure upon 
clothes, and slanders neighbors? I thought 
of little Mrs. Jenny Wren and her sweet 
tongue and simple, tasteful dress, and quick 
sympathy and charity; Mrs. Jenny Wren 
visiting the widow and the fatherless and 
the forsaken prisoner; and as I remembered. 
those evenings when there was—can it be 
possible !—a glass of wine whey, or even of 
hot water with sugar and nutmeg, and a 
glass of sherry in it—I wondered which of 
the two households was the more refining 
and humane? I know that Mr. Logic and 
Master Conscience are waiting to ask me if 
I mean to be sophistical. Is it not better, 
they say, that Mrs. Pump should not add 
the temptation of wine to the other tempta- 
tions of her web? I answer yes: bad as she 
is, she might be worse. But if she preaches 
temperance, let her practice it. 

Might not the same advice be respectfully 
offered to the reverend gentleman who occa- 
sionally exchanges with the rector of Saint 
Rainbow’s? That excellent Boanerges per- 
suades us toward the strait gate and the 
narrow way with such appalling vehemence 
that it ceases to seem the pleasant way. 
When he describes the Divine wrath with 
sinners, and depicts what in his lurid style 
seems to be the eager rage of infinite Om- 
nipotence toward a poor little finite worm, 
I confess that he entirely perverts my sym- 
pathy. It goes out to my miserable fellow- 
sinner, and the poor little worm seems to 
be—and the excellent Boanerges is responsi- 
ble for the impression—at such tragical dis- 
advantage with his adversary that I come 
away from that discourse with a feeling 
which once led me to say to my neighbor, 
“JT wish Mr. Boanerges would join the Tem- 
perance Society !” 

“Good gracious!” replied my neighbor, 
“do you think he had been drinking ?” 

Temperance in drinking is a great virtue. 
But temperance also in eating and smoking 
seems to be comely. There are those who 
insist upon drinking nothing but cold wa- 
ter, but they cherish feelings full of very bad 
whisky, and their talk is fury and drunken- 
ness. You remember that the wish was de- 
nounced as sin in the heart. And when I 
see fellow-sinners who evidently suppose 
that they are just opening the strait gate 
because they avoid ardent spirits and are in- 
temperate in all other drinking, and in eat- 
ing, thinking, and speaking— when I see 
Mrs. Pump clad in cloth of gold, and calum- 
niating her neighbors, and ruining the weak 
sister by frantic envy and rivalry of an unat- 
tainable extravagance, yet saying, “ We are 
‘temperance,’ you know”—I answer, “ No: I 
do not know it. You are one of the most 
intemperate persons in the world.” When 
I hear one of the reverend clergy cursing us, 
as it were, for swearing, and condemning us 
to hell if we do not straightway follow him 
to heaven; when the editor, with a fine air 
of morality and independence, lies about his 
opponents, and deliberately misinterprets 
their words and deeds, and tries to cover 
them with personal disgrace; when Maw- 
worm, who drinks only water, stabs his 
neighbor’s character, and Mrs.Candour, who 
is “temperance,” steals reputations—I cry 
that it is time to preach the temperance re- 
form. 

For the temperate fellow-passenger upon 
our journey, Lemuel, is the man who does 
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not suffer his feelings or his word 
or his tongue, to be drunk. Hi 
he must choose, he 
intemperance that lay: 
ter to that which lig’ 
ious hatred. The 
himself, poor fello 
hurts mankind. 
if next New-Ye 
not have that claret 
but with it last New- 
“Martha Washingtonian” 


than Mrs. Pump. 
Your friend, 


AN OLD BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING SILKS, 


N midwinter prepare for spring, is the im- 
porter’s motto; and amidst snow and ice we 


have the first glimpse of those tender hues that 
are to appear with the balmy spring days. An 
inspection of spring silks is full of suggestion. 
The fabrics are not new—soft lustrous failles of 
medium heavy cord being retained—but the col- 
ors are a study. Importers and buyers just re- 
turned from the Lyons factories assert that blue 
will be the leading color of the season. The tur- 
quoise blue and lophophore (greenish-blue) now 
so prominently worn in Europe form a conspicu- 
ous part of spring importations, and it is said an 
effort will be made here to havethem takethe place 
so long held by gray and brown shades, But as 
these mongrel shades can only be well worn by 
blondes, they will scarcely supersede the bronze 
and réséda hues that can be made becoming to 
all complexions by the colors associated with 
them. All the peculiar quaint colors of the win- 
ter are again presented, but in the light, delicate 
shades appropriate for spring. Paradis, lizard, 
peacock, and various kindred names are given 
to the half-effaced tints of greenish-blue already 
mentioned. These differ from the colors now 
worn merely in being the faintest possible shad- 
ows of shades. Very pale gray shades tinged 
with green are also imported. Among these are 
Souchong, or tea-color, absinthe gray with deep 
green hues, and the well-known réséda and sage 
colors. Norwegian gray is a charming cool 
shade with blue tints. Alma is black, shading 
into gray. A tender gray called printemps is 
w. What the French call 
to be found; and the same 
, as these also are affected 
The stylish brown 
Verd-antique, 
metallic shades 
n is mordoré, a 
Pervenche, or periwinkle, is 
e. For evening failles there 


SOLID COLORS AND STRIPEs, 

Solid colors will prevail among rich heavy 
silks, and two shades will still appear in a cos- 
tume. Figured and broché silks have not been 
largely invested in, Cheap light silks for spring 
and summer wear retain the stripes of last sea- 
Son, en camaieu, that is, in dark shades on a 
light ground, and also in Stripes of a color con- 
trasting with the ground. Little broken stripes 
—one wide and the next narrow, and irregular 
clusters of stripes—are the new styles. Among 
the cameos are two shades of lophophore or 
two of réséda, or the new copper shades, hay- 
ing the darker stripe displayed on a lighter sur- 
face. The beauty of the contrasting stripes con- 
sists in the grounds being very slightly tinted, 
while the stripes are bold and dark. Thus, on 
Nile green are bronze lines, écru buff has green 
stripes, lavender has cherry pencilings, palest 
gray is seen with blue lines, and wood -color 
with periwinkle Stripes. Ombré or shaded stripes 
are also reproduced in blondine, marron, and 
purple. The staple grisaille silks, that always 
find favor in the spring, are now brought out in 
argentine shades. The grounds are silvery gray 
and almost white, with clusters and broken lines 
of black, 

POLKA DOTs, 

Polka dots 
sign for all sp 
fine grades of 
French dresses 


are found in 


foulards, pongees, grenadin 
prints, 


es, and 


FOULARDS, 


Foulards have come slowly and gradually into 
favor, just as cashmeres did, and they promise 
now to be equally as popular. The serge fou- 
lards with heavy twill are very serviceable, but 
those with plain surface fray and become sleazy 
in wearing. Instead of the faded tints fashion- 
able for failles, foulards are brought out in very 
dark hues, probably to contrast well with the 
white polka dot, stars, crescents, or Japanese 
figures that are sprinkled upon them. Copper- 
color, dark absinthe, and all the deepest hues of 
the new shades, dotted with white, are found in 
this fabric, 

NAPOLEON BLUE. 


Among spring foulards blue is a conspicuous 
color, especially Napoleon blue, a new dark shade 
a8 deep as lapis or as indigo, but without the 
reddish-purple tinges of indigo. This hue came 
into vogue last summer in Paris, and was manu- 
factured in various fabrics, notably in glazed lin- 
ens for costumes. Napoleon blue foulards with 
white polka dots varying in size from a pea to 
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SATIN JEAN. 


perhaps the prettiest is 
of far lighter quality than 
This is a cotton fabric 
surface, like satin. It is 
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with the inevitable polka 
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POPLINS, 
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rolled,” as the merchants say, 
pped. These show all 
Wash poplins to be sold 
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-finished stri 
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ENGLISH PRINTS. 


n beauty of design and 
ost less, and will wear 
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ripes, on which are gayly 
thers have autumn leaves, 
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cents a yard is the price. 
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THE LITTLE FOLKs. 
h, trimmed with leaves wrought 
rows of gilt buttons. The 
in front to show a donble- 
brave with bright buttons. 
black ribbon, with streaming 
leaves, ornaments the plain 
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f extravagance is seen in the 
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Ss is an over dress 
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d for little 
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Other novelties for costumes are fine thin wool sumptuous style. It will not be sold by the | HerscueL, and a Mrs. Greia, of whom I have 
goods in crape-finished stripes, serge twills, and 


never been able to learn 
Mrs. GreIe@,” said the 
“So, then, there are only 
ed the philosopher, 

—In reference to the Marriage of Writiam H. 
Goop to Susan A. Woop, at Spunky Point, 
some one versifies thus: 

“Said Witt1am Goop to Susan Woo 
‘I really wish you would be Good. 
Said Susan Woop to WILt1amM Goon 
‘I will, as you my heart have Woo’d,’” 

—Mr. Rosert CHARLETON, 

ociety of Friends, who was a 
man in Bristol, and was one 

uakers who had an interview 
NIcHOLAs just before the breaking out of the 
Crimean war, died a few days ago, at the age of 
sixty-four. The party of Quakers did much to 
convince the Czar that England would not wage 
war, and thereby were the innocent cause, to 
some extent, of bringing it about. 

—Dr. Livinestone’s daughter is living very 
quietly and unostentatiously in Glasgow, Scot- 


land, devoting her time to literature and the 
fine arts. 
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—Signor Lanza, Minister of the Interior of 
Italy, has become so irate against the gypsies 
that he has addressed a circular to all the prefects 
in the kingdom directing them to expel every 
8ypsy, according to the provisions of the penal 
code. ‘The gypsies,” he says, ‘go about ex- 
plaining dreams and telling fortunes, and thus 
extort money by fraud and robbery. They are 
nuisances in the cities, dangerous in the coun- 
try places, and indecent every where.’ 

vu is intimated that Mr. Moncure D. Con- 
Way, a frequent contributor to the publications 
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has been at the head of the coin department at 
the Sub-Treasury in this city, has resigned that 
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of Little Falls, New York. Mr. BIRDSALL is one 
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—Mrs. Mary BaLpwin, who died on the 8th 
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in the third generation of Rev. JAMES WETMORE, 
assistant minister of Trinity Church, New York, 
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Music Portfolio with Application Embroidery 
in Twisted Stitch, Figs. 1-3. 


Tus portfolio is made of bronzed and black polished 
cane. ‘The front is furnished with a foundation of green 
cloth, scalloped in the middle, under which is set a me- 
dallion of gray gros grain with raised embroidery worked 
in twisted stitch. Fig. 2 shows the middle of the founda- 


[Fesruary 8, 1873. 


colored cloth ornamented in application embroidery with 
brown gros grain ina darker shade. Lambrequin points, 
embroidered in a similar manner, are joined to the seat. 
Fig. 47, Supplement, gives a quarter section of the de- 
sign for the embroidery on the back of the chair, and 
Fig. 46 gives one-half of the design for one of the lam- 
brequin points on the seat. The application design fig- 
ures are edged with fine brown silk cord. For the stems 


tion in full size, and Fig. 8 the manner of working the 
twisted stitch. As seen in the illustration, tie the end of 
a double thread passed through the eye of a sewing or 
darning needle together with the end of a single thread, wind the 
latter on the needle, and slip the windings on the double thread ; ‘A 
these windings should lie 
regularly side by side, so as 
to form a roll of even thickness. 
To work the flowers and leaves of 
the design similar rolls 
made with worsted 
and silk in various col- 
ors and shades of differ- 
ent lengths 
are sewed 
together on 
the wrong side, 
as seen by Fig. 2, 
80 as not to show 
the stitches. — 
The finished de- 
sign figures are 
also sewed on 
the foundation as shown 
by Fig. 2. 


Embroidered Smoking 
Stand, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuis smoking stand is 
made of fine brown wicker- 
work and bronzed cane. It 
is six inches and a half j 
high and five inches and en inches and 
three-quarters wide, and is | : b Ni fa : three - quar- 
in the shape of a basket [ff es "fe! ters wide 
open at the sides, which serves to hold ci- AS through the 
gars. ‘The two sides, resting on four curved middle. The LG 
legs, are joined in the laid La = 
middle of the top by a inches wide. The y. 
Kenai flat hen: bottom is covered é 
dle, into which on the inside with 3 
are set a application —em- 
bronze tray broidery, which is 
covered with shown in full ee 5 
sand-paper for by Fig. 2. The ACUI an 
lighting matches, foundation of the \ Ai \ ‘ 
eeinall broke cass embroidery is of ‘ AN a A 
for matches, anda | gray cloth. The . 
bronze ash-receiver. The 
sides and handle of the stand 
are ornamented, as shown by 
Fig. 1, with small embroid- 
ered green gros grain lambre- 
quins, one of which, for the 
sides, is shown in full size by 
Fig. 2. The embroidery is 
worked in satin and half-polka 
stitch and in point Russe em- 
broidery with gray saddler’s 
silk in several shades, and with gold bullion and gold thread. 
The lambrequins are edged with fine gold cord and bronze 
grelots. 


Arm-Chair with Application Embroidery. 
Tuts chair is made of black polished and brown stained 
wood richly carved. ‘The cushion is covered with fawn- 


and vines of the design sew on brown silk braid with a 

cross seam of saddler’s silk of the same color. Instead 

of this, the application design figures may be surrounded 

with button-hole or chain stitches, and the stems and 

vines of the design may be worked with several rows of half-polka 

or chain stitches, . ‘The embroidery on the back of the chair and on 
the lambrequin points is 
bordered with wide woven silk 
‘ braid, and the end of each 
point is finished with a grelot covered 
with brown worsted. The arm-chair 
is trimmed with brown worsted cord 
and tassels as shown by the illustra- 

tion. 


Cigar-Tray 
with Applica- 
tion — 

ery, Figs. 1 

and 2. - 


See illustrations on 
page 85. 


Fig. 2.—LaMBREQUIN 
FOR SMOKING STAND. 


Fig. 3.—Man- 
NER OF MAKING 
Twistep STITCH 
FOR PorRTFOLIO. 


Tuts oval cigar- 

tray, of red Russia 

leather, is 

—. gym supported by 
en (me / (meen (ee ff, F 

py | (| Ye *: small - feet, 

AN, _/f 7 E and is ten 

inches and 

seven-eighths 

; long, and sev- 

Fig. 1.—Music Portroiio with ApPLicaTion EMBROID- 
ERY 1n TwisTeD Stitcu.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


flowers of the design, which simu- 
late the flowers of the tobacco plant, 
are applied in light gray gros grain 
or faille, and the outlines and veins 
are worked in half-polka stitch with 
pink saddler’s silk in two shades, 
and the filaments in knotted stitch 
with yellow silk. The leaves are 
worked with saddler’s silk in sev- 
eral shades of green and brown, 
the outlines and veins in half-polka 
stitch; one-half of the leaves are 
filled with similar silk in back stitch, 
and the vines are worked with green and brown silk in half- 
polka stitch and point Russe. This is a very pretty adjunct 
to a gentleman’s room, and can be made with little difficulty. 
In the absence of Russia leather, the tray may be made of 
carriage leather or morocco. 


Gros Gratin Cravat Bow 
wiTH SprRAY OF FLOWERS. 


For description see Supplement. 


Gros GRAIN AND VEL- 
VET CravaT Bow wITH 
SprAY OF FLOWERS. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Arm-Cuarr witH ApPLi- 
CATION EMBROIDERY. 


For Conign see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Figs. 46 and 47. 
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Fig. 2.—APrPLicaTION EMBROIDERY IN TwisTED StitcH For PorTFoLio.—[See Fig. 5.] 
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Embroidered Key-Pocket. 


Tuts key-pocket is made of brown silk and enameled 
cloth, and is ornamented in half-polka stitch and 
point Russe embroidery with dark and light 
brown saddler’s silk. Cut of both mate- 
rials one whole piece from Fig. 48, Sup- 
plement, for the back, and of the 
outer material only one piece for 
the front of the pocket; for the 
lining cut of enameled cloth 
two equal pieces from Fig. 
49. Work, first, on the 
silk designed for the front 
the embroidery as partly 
indicated on the pattern 
and as shown by the 
illustration, cut a slit 
along the double line 
on Fig. 48, baste the 
silk on the enameled 
cloth so that the revers 
of the latter rest on the 
silk as shown by the il- 
lustration; border the 
revers first with long and 
then with close button-hole 
stitches of dark brown silk, 
and sew the revers on the 
silk, above the button - hole 
stitches, with a row of half-polka 
stitches of similar silk. On the cor- 
ners of the revers set small buttons 
covered with brown silk; underneath one 
of these buttons fasten a loop of elastic cord, 
which serves for closing the pocket. Having 
worked an embroidered border on the silk for the 
back similar to that of the front, baste the former on the 
lining, and overseam both parts of the pocket together on the 
outer edge. ‘The pocket is also edged with fine brown silk cord, which is 








CONCERNING NOSES. 


HE human nose is a feature capable of a won- 
derful depth of expression. It may, indeed, 
be called the gnomon of the mental dial in the 
human face, and indicates what ‘‘time of 
day” it is with the individual. Mankind 
may be divided into long noses and 
short noses ; but between these two 
extremes there is an infinite va- 
riety. There are, indeed, noses 
of every kind and degree, and 
all clearly express some 
quality or condition of the 
moral and _ intellectual 
man. The difficulty is 
how to classify so nu- 
merous a collection. 
There is the cogita- 
tive nose, the appre- 
hensive nose, the in- 
quisitive nose, the 
combative nose, the 
defensive nose, the ag- 
gressive nose, the irri- 
table nose, the secretive 
nose, the confiding nose, 
the acquisitive nose, the 
economical nose, the toper’s 
nose, the pugilist’s nose, the 
sentimental nose, and the nose 
which never can look sentimental 
under any provocation. ‘Then there 
is the tragedy nose and low comedy nose, 
the burlesque nose, and even the vegetable 
nose. ‘There are noses hooked and crooked, 
sharp and flat, round and square, noses which turn 
up, and noses which hang down. Some noses are merely 
pimples, others are carbuncles, and while we occasionally hear 





























; tome hina : ; . of a double nose, some persons, unfortunately for them, have no noses 
button-hole stitched on with lighter brown saddler’s silk. Instead of en- Fig. 2.—APpPLication EMBROIDERY at all. ‘There are some noses one meets with in the street which one can 
ameled cloth and silk, the pocket may be made entirely of leather. FoR Cicar-Tray. 


not help envying; they are so prying and pertinacious, so prominent and 
important, that they appear sure to make their way in the world. Look 
ing at this organ as a sign of mental development, it might be said that the 
Roman nose means executiveness, martial courage ; the Greek nose, refine 
ment; the Jewish nose, commercialism; the Celestial nose, inquisitive 
ness; and the snub, undevelopment. The men with snub noses, it has been 
remarked, are, however, rather an amiable class of individuals. ‘There is 
arich store of humor and drollery about their noses, which causes their 
wearers to be much sought after as boon companions. ‘They are often 
cunning shavers, ‘‘ fellows of infinite jest, and most excellent fancy.” Ab- 
stractedly considered, a nez retrouss¢ is not prepossessing. Looking at the 
nose itself, we would not form a high opinion of the mental or moral qual- 
ities of the bearer of such a nose; yet it is an undeniable fact that many 


Spool-Stand trimmed with Silk and Lace. 

To make this spool-stand, which is furnished with a small bag for holding 
sewing utensils, remnants of thread, etc., cut, first, of card-board two whole 
pieces, and of coarse perforated board four equal pieces, from Fig. 25, Sup- 
plement. On both sides of each piece of card-board paste one of the pieces 
of perforated board, and edge each of the plates thus formed on the scal- 
loped outer edge with a bias strip of blue silk, On one (the upper) plate, a 
quarter of an inch from each hollow between the scallops, set a bag edged 
on the upper edge with guipure lace seven-eighths of an inch wide, which 
is made of a straight strip of blue silk eight inches long and two inches and 
a half wide, sewed up on the ends and hemmed on the outer edge, and fur- 





Spoot-Stanp wiTtH SILK AND LACE 


TRIMMING. EMBROIDERED Key-Pocket. 
Fig. 1.—Crear-Tray wit APPLicaTION EmMBRoIDEeRY.—([See Fig. 2.] For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Fig. 25. For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 48 and 49. 
nished with two pieces <= nk <SSS UY , ye AN Pax Y <P S ares men who have been 
of narrow blue silk rib- LANs x : | | “ SS SBIA\\ \ nie i : he . ~~ WW Ese born into the world 
bon run through the : SS aw \y | = : WW with snub noses have 
hem on the upper edge 


risen to great emi- 
nence, and in the race 
of life have often left 
behind them men with 
far better ones. Nay, 
we know instances in 
which men with most 
ridiculous-looking little 
snub noses have con- 
trived to step over the 
heads of men with 
large, imposing, aristo- 
cratic-looking Roman 
noses. Asarule, how- 
ever, the long nose car- 
ries the day. 

A thin, pinched nose 
is universally admitted 
to be a characteristic 
of sordid, self-mortify- 
ing, and miserly indi- 
viduals, and is so em- 
ployed by painters, nov- 
elists, and dramatists. 
A sharp, hooked, flex- 
ible one accompanies a 
propensity to scandal. 
‘Thecock-nosed menare 
a busy, bustling race, re- 
markable for their self- 
conceit, their cool as- 
surance, and loquacity 
—the sort of men that 
will not be ** put down 
by vulgar clamor, Sir.” 
Persons gifted with a 
nasal expansion (vul- 
garly, horse-nosed) are 
generally individuals of 
an enthusiastic temper- 
ament. A slight dila- 
tion of nostril, to ex- 
press triumph, is as- 
signed to the Apollo 

3elvidere. By the 
same rule, -pabulous 
and breathing nostrils 
are given by sculptors 
and painters: to their 


in opposite directions, 
for the shirr; the ends 
of the ribbons are tied 
in aboweach. In or- 
der to fasten the spools 
between the plates take 
a thread of coarse black 
silk, or fine silk cord, 
six inches long, slip a 
large black bead to the 
middle of the cord 
(these beads serve to 
support the  spool- 
stand), pass each half 
of the cord separately 
through the _ points 
marked @ on the low- 
er plate, then pass both 
halves together through 
thespool,and again pass 
each half of the cord 
separately through the 
points indicated on the 
upper plate, then tie the 
ends together and cut 
them off. To conceal 
the knots trim the up- 
per plate, as shown by 
the illustration, with 
six diamonds of per- 
forated board seven- 
eighths of an inch 
square each, surround 
them with lace, and 
finish each in the mid- 
dle with a bow of nar- 
row blue silk ribbon. 
These diamonds are 
fastened with one cor- 
ner on the outer edge 
of the plate in the mid- 
dle of a scallop, and 
with the opposite cor- 
ner on the bag, while 
at the other, two cor- 
ners the points of two 
diamonds are fastened 
together. This is an ex- 
tremely convenient and 
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Ss SS a = = = evil demons and Titans, 
ornamental append- i : Wiss 7 5 as the outward sign of 
age to a work-stand, Fig. 1.—Suir ror Girt From Fig. 2.—Suit ror Cuitp From ‘Fig. 3.—Surr ror Girt From ‘Fig. 4.—Suit ror CuILp UNDER arrogance and defiance. 
and is very easily made 3 To 4 YEARS OLD. 1 to 2 YEARS OLD. 2 to 3 YEARS OLD. 1 Year Obp. It is enrious to no- 
with the help of the 


ao ae : sti tice the different: ideas 
‘ ps For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- . a 
illustration. ement, No. IIL, Figs. 9-15. . plement, No. IV., Figs, 16 and iT plement, No. V., Figs. 18-23, plement, No. VL., Fig. 24. which different nations 
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have on the subject of personal beauty. In an- 
cient Persia an aquiline nose was deemed worthy 
of the highest honors. ‘The Mexicans take great 

ns to give their children long noses, while in 
Wartary the greatest beauties are those who have 
the shortest noses, In some other countries this 
feature in young children is broken by their 
mothers, # on consider it a piece of folly to have 
their noses standing before their eyes. The 
mother of Tamerlane, we are told, was regarded 
as a celebrated beauty because she had only two 
holes for a nose. Solomon entertained a very 
different notion on the subject, for he compared 
his mistress’s nose to a tower, and our Saxon 
ancestors could find no better synonym to ex- 
press a headland or promontory than zess 
(French nez), @ nose, as Sheerness, Inverness, 
In his Notes in England and Italy, Haw- 
thorne expresses the opinion that the Scotch 
have i mnt noses than the English, “I 
suspect,” he writes, ‘‘the English suffer from 
having been mixed up with Danes and North- 
men so much, and ‘all Northmen are liable to 
have potato noses,’ says Miss Bremer. I sup- 
pose the Scotch are a less mongrel race. Let 
this be as it may, their noses have a finer line. 
Perhaps some Romans who strayed up there rec- 
tified their forms with their own classic contours,” 








MURPHY’S MASTER. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “A Woman’s Vengeance,” “Bred in the 
Bone,” “* Won—Not Wooed,” ‘ Carlyon’s 


Year,” “One of the Family,” etc. 





CHAPTER III. 
MULVANEY'S. 


Tue rest of their journey was soon ended. 
Murphy as ip at an inn, where he saw the 
mare ru down and fed, with his own eyes, 
ere he took his young companion to the lodgings 
hard by which Kavanagh had indicated. Mul- 
vaney’s was an eating-house of humble exterior, 
situated in a secluded street, whereof the houses 
were old and gabled, and mostly built of wood : 
@ piece of streaky bacon and some potatoes ap- 
pealed to hungry stomachs in the ground-floor 
window; while above the words ‘‘ Good Beds” 
addressed themselves to tired limbs. ‘The inside 
of this house, which modestly drew back a little 
from its feighbors, was of more pretension than 
the outside. Though the rooms were small— 
with the exception of the public one, which was 
divided into boxes, shining with grease and age 
—they were very numerous, and wainscoted 
with oak. Most persons, finding it in so humble 
a place, would have taken this paneling for dis- 
pa ee deal, but Chesney, familiar with timber, 
knew better, and marveled at it. The staircase 
was of the same material, its steps broad and 
shining, its balustrades curiously carved with fruit 
and flowers, though these were hardly discerni- 
ble for the dirt that begrimed them. The man- 
sion had doubtless been the residence of some 
rich and thrifty citizen in the olden time; it had 
been the pride of some Dame Margery to keep 
the oak well polished, and to see that the sleep- 
ing-rooms smelled of dried lavender. But Dame 
Margery had been dead these hundred years and 
more; and if Widow Mulvaney, who reigned in 
her stead, had a preference for any odorous herb 
above another, it was for onions. 

The smell of onions always arising from the 
kitchen, like a perpetual incense, pervaded the 
whole establishment, which was impregnated 
with it. You might have taken a square inch 
of wood-work in the spring-time from any part 
of the interior of the house, carried it to the 
Land's End, and stuck it up there for a windy 
summer, then placed it in a chest of ottar of 
roses for the winter, and in the spring again, 
when you took it out, your nose should tell you 
still, ‘* This came from Mulvaney’s.” You might 
steep, you might shatter the wood at your will, 
but the scent of those onions would cling round 
it still, They were the chief ingredient in that 
Irish stew to which the frequenters of Mulvaney’s 
(who were all from the Emerald Isle) were so 
patriotically partial. Even at the early hour at 
which our travelers arrived under this hospitable 
roof the grateful perfume was stealing up the 
kitchen stairs, and renewing its powers every 
where. Only one chamber, as in the case of 
Blue-beard’s wife, was denied to it. At the back 
of the great eating-room was a smaller apart- 
ment, used probably, in ancient times, as the 
citizen’s own parlor, from whence he could keep 
his eye upon the ‘prentices in the shop, but now 
set apart as a withdrawing-room for smokers. 
Here the smell of tobacco and the reek of whisky 
devoured, like an Aaron’s rod, all other odors. 

** We'll breakfast in the smoke-room, tell Mis- 
thress Mulvaney,” had been Murphy’s first words 
to the girl who admitted them within-doors; and 
in this more private chamber their meal had 
accordingly been spread. While the travelers 
were doing ample justice to it there entered 
through an inner door the proprietress herself, 
a stout and rosy-cheeked widow, whom Mr. 
Richard Murphy, rising hastily from his chair, 
and sweeping the back of his hand across his 
lips, saluted with a very audible kiss. 

**Be aisy, Dick,” said she, but so calmly 
that the words were robbed of their rebuke, 
**and behave yourself before folk, Who is 
this?” 

‘“* A friend of the young masther’s,” answered 
Marphy. 

**Good! Then he is welcome, as, of course, 
are you, Dick; though I am sorry to see you 
here.” She looked around her significantly. 
“* What's the matter now, that you must needs 
have a room with two doors to it ?” 

, The very divil’s loose!” said Murphy; ‘I 





mustn’t talk about it even to you. There's noth- 
in’ agin myself this time; but Chesney—that’s 
the boy yonder—and me are to be quiet here 
till we have our orders, Can you put us away 
up stairs somewhere ?” 

“To be sure I can, if it was for a twelve- 
month. You shall have the front-room, and 
Biddy shall leave hers and come to mine—that 
will give one to the masther’s friend. It is but 
an attic, but—” 
place will do for me, ma’am,” inter- 

ney, simply. 

**Oh, he ain’t a young prince disguised, if 
that’s what you mean,” said Murphy, with a 
coarse h 


‘* He’s a sight better-looking, and a deal bet- 
ter-spoken, than ever you were, anyway, Mr. 
Imperence!” returned the widow. ‘‘ You've 
been up all night, I reckon, my good lad, and 
would not be sorry to feel your bed, so I'll see 
that itis got ready for you.” And off she hurried. 

** You'll not take your clothes off, boy, mind 
that,” said Murphy, imperiously. ‘‘ Remember 
what the young masther said: that you must be 
ready for a start at a moment’s notice; and you'll 
hould your tongue, no matter how the widow 
yonder may blarney you; and you'll swear not 
to leave this house, neither night nor day—” 

“*I shall obey Mr. Kavanagh in every partic- 
ular,” observed Chesney, haughtily, and with a 
strong stress upon the name. 

** It will be your better plan, Master Smooth- 
face, for the hour in- which he comes to harm 
through fault of yours will be your last, as sure 
as my name’s Richard Murphy.” 

The color deepened in the lad’s wholesome 
cheek, and his blue eyes flashed scornfully as he 
replied: ‘‘ I have seen enough of one bully in my 
life, Mr. Murphy, to make me very resolute 
against putting up with another. was not 
afraid of your pistol when you wanted to murder 
me for stopping your horse and saving your life, 
and I am not afraid of your big words; so you 
may spare your breath for other purposes than to 
threaten me. You have laid your ugly hand 
upon me twice—” 

‘¢ Begorra, and I'll do it a third time, and to 
some purpose!” cried Murphy, with a hideous 
oath, as he rose to put his words into effect. 
Chesney also rose, and snatched up a knife from 
the table. 

‘*'This is keeping quiet with a vengeance, Mr. 
Murphy!” exclaimed the widow, re-entering the 
room at this critical moment, and precipitating 
herself between the would-be combatants ; ‘‘ and 
very pretty treatment of the young master’s 
friend, I'm sure.” 

** He’s got a knife,” said Dick, abashed and 
apologetically. 

**And quite right too, when he has to deal 
with a mad dog. Did Masther Frank give you 
orders to beat the lad ?” 

“No,” said Dick, humbly, and 
seat. ‘*I was wrong. I’m sorry.’ 

‘*Not half so sorry as you would have been 
had you laid a finger on me,” cried Chesney, 


resuming his 
] 


angrily. 

“Tush, tush, put the steel by, lad,” whispered 
the widow. ‘‘ Dick has not had his whisky this 
morning, and is not himself. Come, let me 
show you your room.” 

Robert Chesney picked up his bundle and fol- 
lowed her without even bestowing a glance at 
his late antagonist. 

**You mustn’t mind Dick,” said she, confi- 
dentially, on their way up stairs: ‘‘if any body 
else had offered to hurt you, he’d have flown at 
them just the same. Here’s your sleeping-room, 
which is but small; but if you want any thing, 
you “yee only to name it.” ; 

‘*T should like some ink, if you pl ” said 
the lad; ‘‘ that’s all.” eee 

‘*Ink?” answered the widow, admiringly. 
**What! you can write,can you? Why, Dick 
couldn’t write his name to save his life!” 

**Pen and paper I have in my bundle,” ob- 
served Chesney: ‘‘it’s only ink I want, and the 
favor of getting my note posted when I have 
written it.” 

**I thought from the first he was one of the 
quality,” murmured Widow Mulvaney, as she 
went down stairs: ‘‘his hair curled so, and he 
was so soft spoken, and now he is for writing 
notes. I wonder whether it will be to his moth- 
er, poor lad. He ain't one of our own boys, who 
fall in love before they are short-coated, or I 
should say, since he is in such haste, that it must 
needs be to his sweetheart.” 

Weary and travel-stained as he looked, Robert 
Chesney was indeed a well-favored youth, ve 
different from the majority of customers with 
whom Mrs. Mulvaney was wont todeal. ‘Though 
humbly born and rudely bred, he had had the 
advantage of a good schooling, and took a pride 
in his personal appearance unusual with those 
of his own age and position in life. But for the 
circumstances of a drunken step-father and an 
unhappy home, he might have risen from being 
the head pupil of a national school to any pin- 
nacle of parochial greatness ; but domestic in- 
justice and tyranny had warped a mind naturally 
sensitive enough to the claims of authority, and 
set his feet on a far different path. Of kind- 
ness, to which he was but little used, he was 
very susceptible, and Kavanagh’s words and man- 
ner had won his heart at a time peculiarly op- 
portune for making a pact of friendship. Unim- 
pulsive himself, he had been attracted by the oth- 
er’s reckless confidence to a degree that aston- 
ished him, as he now reviewed in quiet the stir- 
ring events of the past night. It was satisfactory, 
of course, that within a few hours from his volun- 
tary exile from his step-father’s roof he should 
have found a helpful friend, a temporary home, 
and possibly a career for the future: but what 
price might not he have to pay for these undoubt- 
ed advantages? Nay, what price might he not 
have already paid for them ? He had been seen 
by many in company with one who, even by his 





own account, had incurred the highest penalty 
of the law. He did not for a moment believe 
him to be guilty in a moral sense ; his own ex- 
perience of life, which had somehow placed the 
sense of justice in opposition to obedience to au- 
thority, inclined him to-take this view; while 
Kavanagh himself, independent of his disclaimer, 
impressed him as being quite incapable of an 
atrocity; but still his fortunes had evidently be- 
come linked with that of a dangerous and des- 
perateman. The measure of precaution that had 
been taken to insure his new friend’s escape from 
his pursuers was, to say the least of it, a strong 
one. If Murphy had not prevented him, he, for 
his part, it is true, would have given warning of 
their danger to the hapless patrol who, for all he 
knew, had met with their deaths from the fallen 
tree ; but he had not done so, and he was now the 
willing companion of those who had caused the 
catastrophe. For all that he had run away from 
home with nothing beyond what he carried on 
his back, and with very hazy notions of gain- 
ing a livelihood, Robert Chesney was a sensible 
English lad, who looked matters in the face even 
when they were serious, 

As to breaking the word he had passed to 
Kavanagh to keep silence upon his late adven- 
ture, that never entered into his mind; but he 
did ponder with precocious gravity upon the ad- 
visability of cutting his new connections altogeth- 
er. Murphy was abhorrent to him, of course—a 
brutal copy of his own drunken step-father ; but 
there was this difference : from early association 
his relative by marriage had obtained a certain 
ascendency over him; until quite recently, in- 
deed, he had never even resisted his correction ; 
but as for this hulking savage (his thoughts were 
pregnant with unsavory epithets for him), he did 
not fear him one whit. His society—so much 
of it, at least, as would be necessary for him to 
endure—would, doubtless, be distasteful to him ; 
but his pride revolted against making this a very 
important item in his calculations. And, on the 
other hand, he had taken something more than 
a fancy for Murphy’s master. Robert had met 
with gentlemen, and very grand ones, in his time 
—magnates of his own and other countries, who 
had shot in the royal park, under his step-father’s 
guidance, and for whom he had acted as beater 
or game-bearer; but he had never seen so kind- 
ly a face, never heard such gentle tones, as those 
of Frank Kavanagh. No doubt, the kindliness 
and gentleness had gained by contrast with the 
moodiness, and even ferocity, he had also ex- 
hibited: the self-willed and passionate man has 
always that advantage over his more equable 
fellows, that when he does make himself agree- 
able, it is all the more appreciated, like a clump 
of trees on a bare moor; and Kavanagh had 
showed his genial side only to the boy, his rough- 
er attributes to others. Moreover, he had trust- 
ed to his word, just as though he had been a 
gentleman instead of a poor lad, and that in a 
matter of the gravest sort. It was a rash and 
reckless thing to have done in so serious a case, 
and on so short an acquaintanceship, as the boy 
himself could well understand ; and this endeared 
his new friend to him all the more. Lastly, to 
have his vague plan for the future fashioned for 
him into some practical shape would have been 
very welcome, even had it taken a less attractive 
guise; and this suggestion of leaving England, 
and seeking his fortune in some far-away region, 
exactly chimed in with his own longings. But 
perhaps what, more than aught else, finally de- 
cided Robert Chesney to accept, on reflection, 
the proposal which he had so hastily embraced, 
was this trifling circumstance: as he stood in 
the national attitude for reflection, with one hand 
scratching his head and the other thrust into his 
breeches pocket, the jingle of golden coin fell 
upon his ear. With the rattle of copper he was 
familiar, with the clink of silver even he had some 
acquaintance; but to rub one piece of gold 
against another had never yet fallen within his 
own experience. He pulled out the two sover- 
eigns which his patron had given him to make 
merry with, and gazed on them as an Esquimau 
gazes on a clasp-knife, or an Otaheitan woman 
on a looking-glass. 

Hope is cheerful, and ambition ‘is seductive ; 
but the possession of ready money in the unac- 
customed hand is the realization of man’s bright- 
est dream. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A LOVE-LETTER. 


Two golden sovereigns to make merry with! 
He had slipped them into his pocket, taking 
them for shillings, his attention—to do him jus- 
tice—being occupied at the time with bidding 
adieu to the donor; and he had not thought of 
them since. How profitable should that service 
be in which such a sum was bestowed as the 
means of mere amusement! And yet Robert 
Chesney’s mind was not a grasping one, nor even 
unduly set upon what is miscalled ‘‘the main 
chance”—as though that could be ‘‘chance” 
which every man may acquire for himself, if he 
be prudent or roguish enough; or as if that 
chance were ‘‘the main” one in which self is 
alone concerned! No, it was not on his own 
account that his heart leaped within him at the 
sight of that golden store, but because it reminded 
him of one with whom he could instantly share it. 

He untied his little bundle, and took from it 
pen and paper; and standing beside the mantel- 
piece—for the attic did not boast a table— 
wrote, in a good clerkly hand (Mrs. Mulvaney 
having kept her word as to the ink-bottle) the 
following letter : 


“My DARLING L1zzy,—Little did I think, when 
I bade you good-by last night, that I should 
have great news to tell you so soon. I have met 
with a kind friend—whose name, for the present, 
you must be content to guess at, since he has 
reasons for its concealment—and I am in hopes 





“he will put me in the way of making my living. 


I can not even give you my present address, for 
he is not at hand to give me leave to do so; and, 
besides, whether I shall be here even to-morrow 
is more than doubtful. You are too sensible, I 
know, to fret, when I tell you that I am going 
abroad—an uncertain word, you will say, and yet 
I have nothing to tell you more distinctly—a great 
way off, my darling—beyond seas. Well, that 
was my own wish, you know. Step-father was 
seldom right in word or deed as respected me, but 
he spoke truth (I feel) when he used to say that 
England was no place for a young fellow who 
would make his way in the world quickly; and 
I have the sweetest reason—have I not?—to 
make it quickly. I shall write to you whenever 
Ican. I shall think of you always—of the long 
summer days (that seemed so short) which we 
have spent together in the forest glades. I see 
them now in this place, where there is not a 
tree; I see the beech wood by our lodge, with 
your red cloak glinting through their silver 
stems; I see the mighty elm in front of your 
cottage door, nodding to me as though in fare- 
well. I do not write thus to pain you, you may 
be sure, but to convince you that I am still with 
you in my thoughts. Enough of myself. I 
conclude nothing has occurred within these few 
hours to you, though so much has happened to 
me. It was a comfort to remember that the 
wind would blow the elm away from your roof, 
not on it. You will be talking of nothing but 
the gale to-day—I mean your mother and James 
will be doing so. ‘Then, about eleven (it is only 
seven o'clock when I write this), step-father will 
come in with the news that I have left home. 
Then you will look surprised (little hypocrite !), 
and your mother will weep, I know. God bless 
her! I fear there are hard times approaching 
for her. James will never get your poor fath- 
er’s place unless he is more careful: I know he 
is suspected of poaching. It seems hard, in a 
land where so much is inherited, to have been 
left nothing but a taste in which we are forbid- 
den to indulge. If any opening should occur 
for him where I am going, I will let him know. 
I need not tell you to credit nothing that step- 
father says of me; but see your mother is not 
misled: I should be loath indeed to lose the 
good opinion of one who has been so kind to me. 
A time may come when I may repay it; and, 
Lizzy darling, 1 believe it will. I noticed yes- 
terday how thin her shawl was got: give her 
this sovereign, with my dear love, to buy her a 
warmer one on this Christmas-tide. When she 
looks at it she will remember me; and before 
the remembrance is worn out—who knows!—I 
may come home—I mean to your home—to re- 
mind her of myself in person. How did I get 
it? Well, never mind, it was honestly come by. 
And don’t think that I need it. ‘There has been 
already a drizzle of sovereigns upon me; and if 
it should come on to: pour, in the tropics some- 
where, I shall hold out my hat, turn up my um- 
brella (a palm leaf) the wrong way, and get 
thoroughly soaked; then come back to England 
to be dried. Since you may like to know where 
I have kissed this paper, I make a mark: I al- 
ready feel your lips there, and tremble. How 
grown you will be when I see younext! but you 
will never be more beautiful in my eyes, for that 
is impossible. I have got your sampler, with 
‘ Trust in me’ upon it. Ido; Iwill: and believe 
me always, for my part, your loving sweetheart, 
“* RoBeRT CHESNEY. 

‘*T promised to tell you every thing, even if it 
should not be good news, as you have promised 
to tell me. Well, my new friend has a compan- 
ion who is not pleasant—a sullen brute of a fel- 
low, with whom I may have some trouble: even 
he, however, has his good point——an unreasoning 
attachment to his master, such as I have never 
seen except in step-father’s dog Kang.” 


Robert had the pen of a ready writer, but this 
note took him long to compose: he was permit- 
ted by the nature of the case to say so little 
about his own adventures; and when he wrote 
of Lizzy he had a way of lingering lovingly 
over the words, and even (as we have seen) of 
kissing them, which prolonged the process. He 
had done at last, however; and having address- 
ed the letter to ‘‘ Lizzy Alston, Green Lane 
Gate, Windsor Park,” was about to get it post- 
ed, when he found his door had been locked on 
the outside. There was no bell in the room— 
indeed, his habits did not lead him to look for 
such—and he began to shake the door-handle 
and kick the panel. é 

‘¢Hush, hush, in Heaven’s name!” said the 
landlady's voice through the key-hole. 

‘¢T will not hush,” was the lad’s angry reply ; 
‘¢T will not be locked in, as though I were a spy 
and a liar.” 

‘¢Mr. Murphy has gone out, and, I suppose, 
taken the key with him; he will be back soon, 
and shall open the door, I promise you. No 
honest lad shall be kept a prisoner in my house. 
In the mean time, what is it you want?’ 

‘J want this letter posted.” 4. 

“Very good. Put it under the door.” 

*¢Can I trust her?” thought Robert, hesita- 


ng. 

ey will not deceive you, my good lad,” con- 
tinued she, guessing the cause of the delay ; “I 
will put it into the box with my own hands.’ 
She took the letter and went down stairs with it 
at once; as she did so her eyes lit on the super- 
scription, and a smile spread over her good- 
natured face. ‘*So he has a sweetheart, after 
all,” she murmured. ‘‘ What luck it is for her 
to have a lover as can write! It would be some- 
thing, now that my poor dear Miles is with the 
saints, to have an ould letter or two in his own 
hand to keep by one; but I could never teach 
him even the capitals. Lor, Mr. Murphy, how 
you frightened me! What is it?” 


“ Nothin’, sweetheart: only I want that let- 
ter;” and suiting the action to the word, Mr, 
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Kavanagh’s henchman snatched it from her, 
and retreated backward, holding it behind him, 
into the smoking-room, from which he had sud- 
denly emerged. 

Mrs. Mulvaney’s face grew two shades nearer 
scarlet than heretofore. ‘‘Bad scran to you, 
you thief!” cried she, following him quickly into 
the room. ‘‘Give me up that letter! Sweet- 
heart, indeed! Your lips shall never touch 
Bridget Mulvaney’s cheek again, if once you 
break that seal. I'll tell the young masther 
what a mane sneak of a foster-brother he has.” 

“Tush, tush! it’s for his sake I do it, woman. 
Yon lad is new to us all, and we know nothin’ 
ofhim. The masther’s in trouble—sore trouble, 
that I dare not speak of even to yourself. How 
much less, then, should I trust a gossoon like 
that ?” 

‘** How came you to trust him at all, then ?” in- 
quired the widow, incredulously. ‘‘ If he knows, 
he knows.” 

‘¢ He knows something, and is in a position to 
tell it, which is more than he should have been 
if I had had my way; but you know what the 
young masther is—if he takes a fancy to man or 
woman, all’s out.” 

‘*T believe the lad is as true as steel.” 

‘“¢That’s because you're a woman, and the 
young fellow is good-looking, like myself. Well, 
he may be steel, and yet, without knowing it, he 
may have written something here which would 
bring Frank Kavanagh to the gallows.” 

““The gallows!” cried the widow, with a 
shudder. ‘‘Is it as bad as that, Mr. Murphy? 
and not a spy nor a gauger in all England to 
excuse the matter.” 

‘‘That is so, Misthress Mulvaney; and you 
had best ask me no more questions. The point 
is this: though the lad up yonder knows noth- 
ing of the trouble, he knows of something that 
happened afterward to a couple of dirty police- 
men that followed us on horseback.” 

** Ah, the blackguards!” ejaculated the wid- 
ow; ‘‘ bad luck to them.” 

‘¢ Well, they hadn’t good luck, and that’s a 
fact,” said Murphy, grimly ; “‘ and if the lad has 
chanced to mention it to his friends, they may 
put two and two together, and find out more 
than he has. Besides, in his pride at staying at 
a private hotel, he may have written ‘Mulvaney’s’ 
at the top of the note, and it’s very particular 
to keep our whereabouts dark for the present.” 

‘¢There’s something in that,” assented the 
widow, won over, perhaps, no less by this com- 
plimentary reference to her establishment than 
by his arguments. ‘‘But you needn’t have 
snatched the letter out of my hand like a foot- 
pad. Here; give it to me—for it’s no more use 
to yourself than a mass-book to a monkey—and 
T'll read it out to you aloud.” 

‘¢You'll promise to read every word of it?” 
said Murphy, hesitating, and holding the letter 
high above his head; ‘‘and not to hide any 
thing, out of softness for the lad ?” 

‘Yes, yes, I will,” answered the widow, im- 
patiently. Perhaps she was not altogether sorry 
thus to satisfy her own curiosity as to the con- 
tents of the young fellow’s love-letter under 
compulsion and without twinge of conscience; 
and Murphy put it into her hand. 

‘¢ Begorra, there's money in the seal!” cried 
she; ‘‘and what a mane crature am I to meddle 
with it! He’s sending his sweetheart a bit of 
gold, just as my Miles, when he was courting 
myself, once sent me half a sovereign on my 
birthday, only it was stolen in the post. ‘My 
DARLING Lizzy,’ it begins, just as his did, saving 
my name was Bridget.—Now, Murphy, if there’s 
any thing particularly sweet in it, you must look 
another way, plaze, while I read it out. Now 
silence, and be aisy, Sir.” The last words had 
reference to a tender movement on the part of 
Mr. Murphy, who had stolen his arm round her 
buxom waist, under the pretense (somewhat 
transparent, considering that he could not read) 
of commanding a full view of the letter. It was 
curious to watch the rapid change from excess 
of anger to the height of good-humor in these 
late antagonists, and the mutual friendliness 
that had taken the place of what had so lately 
threatened to be a very pretty quarrel. 

“*‘Tittle did I think, when I bade you good- 
by last night, that I should have great news to 
tell you so soon.’” 

“There, didn’t I say he was going to tell, the 
sneaking spalpeen !” ejaculated Murphy. 

“©¢T have met with a kind friend—whose 
name, for the present, you must be content to 
guess at, since he has reasons for its conceal- 
ment.’ 

“There, you see!” cried the widow, tri- 
umphantly; ‘‘if you did say he was a-going to 
tell, Dick, you was a liar.” 

‘*Well, any way, he’s set a woman to guess at 
it,” answered Murphy, obstinately; ‘‘ and that’s 
very nigh as bad as telling.” 

*** T can not even give you my present address, 
Sor he is not at hand to give me leave to do so.’ 

**Come, what do you think of that, Murphy ? 
Is he not the broth of a boy, and as true as I 
told you ?” 

*¢ She'll be coming after him, and find it out,” 
argued the other, doubtfully. ‘‘'There was a 
Pagan woman as did that onst, from Palestine, 
as had no other address to go by beyond London. 
Nothing stops them.” 

**Don't talk to me of your painted women, 
Mr. Murphy.” 

‘*Pagan, Misthress Mulvaney—Pagan,” ex- 
plained Dick, apologetically. ‘‘'There’s a song 
written about it, as the young masther sings.” 

‘Then he ought to be ashamed of himself, 
and you for listening to him. Listen to this, 
Sir, and learn a lesson in good behavior from yon 
poor lad. How kindly he speaks of his Lizzy’s 
mother, as is old and poor.” And she read the 
extract out, approvingly. 

‘Sure, she isn’t his mother-in-law yet,” ob- 
served Mr. Murphy, cunningly, ‘“‘or he would 





not speak of her that way. Now it’s one of the 
many merits as would make yourself a blessing 
to any man that your mother (rest her soul!) is 
with the saints, and—” 

“*Be quiet, Dick, with your flattery, and let 
me seal up the gold again, and put the poor lad’s 
letter into the post.” 

‘* You are deceiving me, Bridget,” cried Mur- 
phy, with sudden seriousness ; ‘‘I can see it in 
your eye; you've not read out all he says.” 

‘¢ Well, it’s just the postscript, Dick,” explain- 
ed the widow, with well-affected reluctance. 
““There’s nothing about the masther in that, I 
do assure you.” 

“I’m the best judge of that, Misthress Mul- 
vaney, and I'll just tear the letter up from top to 
toe unless I hear it. So, there!” 

‘Well, ‘I promised to tell you every thing,’ 
writes he.” 

‘* Ay, now it’s coming!” said Murphy, grimly: 
‘*them lads as has learned to write puts the main 
thing in their postscripts, like the girls them- 
selves.” 

‘** T promised to tell you every thing, even if 
it should not be good news. Well, my new 
JSriend’—that’s the young masther, you know— 
‘has a companion, who is not so pleasant—a sul- 
len brute of a fellow’—this is you, Murphy— 
‘with whom I may have some trouble.’ ” 

‘*Begorra, that’s like enough!” ejaculated 
Dick, with a great oath. 

‘*Hush, hush, ye hathen!” said the widow, 
rebukefully ; ‘‘ and only hear how he praises you 
afterward. 

“*¢ Even he, however, has his good point'— 
there’s for you—‘an unreasoning attachment to 
his master, such as I have never seen, except— 
except—’” 

‘That's well, anyways,” exclaimed Murphy, 
complacently; ‘‘and I’d like to know where 
he finds my equal in that respect.’ 

‘*¢ Except in step-father’s dog Fang.’” 

‘‘The impudent young blackguard! Does he 
say that?” exclaimed Murphy, scratching his 
shock head. 

** Yes, indeed, he does, you omadhawn,” an- 
swered the widow, laughing heartily ; ‘‘ and now 
you know what comes of prying into other folk’s 
letters. It is you that have been listening to it 
all, and it’s the listeners that never hears any 
good of themselves. Come, light me a candle, 
Mr. Fang, while I get the sealing-wax, and try 
to mend what never ought to have been broken.” 

Doubtless Mrs. Mulvaney well knew the man 
with whom she was dealing, or she would have 
abstained from thus reminding him of Robert 
Chesney’s sarcasm, even if she had not concealed 
it from him altogether; but the fact was that 
Murphy was rather pleased than otherwise with 
the testimony that had been paid to the one vir- 
tue on which he plumed himself—his fidelity— 
though illustrated by so homely a metaphor, and 
regarded its author with no increase of disfavor 
on account of it, but rather the reverse. A proof 
of this was immediately forth-coming in his giv- 
ing up the key of Robert’s attic to the widow, 
and bidding her tell him that (with the excep- 
tion of the public room) he was free of the house, 
though forbidden to place his foot outside the 
door. ‘This was not a great range of liberty; 
but unable, notwithstanding the fatigues of the 
previous night, to sleep, and tired of remaining 
in his own apartment without the solace of a 
single book, the young fellow was glad enough 
to take advantage of it. Without being by any 
means afraid of the sturdy Irishman, he would 
not have sought his society had it been avoida- 
ble, and, on descending to the smoke-room, it 
was a relief to his mind to find it empty. The 
time, however, hung very heavily on his hands; 
he was used to the free air of the forest and an 
out-door life, and the sense of confinement was 
almost unbearable. Mrs. Mulvaney’s stock of 
literature was limited to a prophetic almanac, 
and a work of Catholic devotion in the Latin 
tongue; so that he had really nothing to do but 
watch the company in the coffee-room from be- 
hind the curtains of the glass door. They were 
a motley crew, and ranged from the mechanic in 
the receipt of good wages, down to the linenless 
wight who was spending his last copper in a go 
of whisky, but they were all of one type, that of 
working (or pretending-to-work) Irish. They 
all seemed to know one another, and to be known 
to Mrs. Mulvaney, who served them with her 
own hands, and had a word of friendly greeting 
for each of them. 

She brought in Robert’s own dinner at mid- 
day, but she did not dine with him; doubtless 
Murphy had laid injunctions on her to the con- 
trary. Later in the day, however, the former 
made his appearance, and, without any allusion 
to their previous disagreement, informed Ches- 
ney that he had seen Mr. Kavanagh, who had 
made an appointment for them both to visit him 
on the ensuing day. Then Mrs. Mulvaney join- 
ed them, and talked to Murphy about “ the boys,” 
whon, at first, Robert took to mean her children, 
but afterward understood to be certain grown-up 
habitués of the establishment who had come un- 
der his own notice that day. In the evening 
some of them returned, and were spoken with 
apart by Murphy: they were all of the more 
poverty-stricken class, and seemed to regard 
that gentleman with great respect, and receive 
what he had to say to them with assent and 
gratitude. About eight o’clock a curious inci- 
dent happened. Murphy, Mrs. Mulvaney, and 
Robert were sitting at supper in the little room, 
when the hoarse voice of a broad-sheet seller was 
heard in the street. 

‘*There’s news of some sort,” observed the 
widow. ‘‘ Listen!” 

“It’s nothing,” said Murphy, roughly, and 
making an unnecessary clatter with his knife 
and fork. ‘‘ These fellows always tell a parcel 
of lies. If you were to buy his paper, it would 
be only money thrown away; there would be 
nothing in it.’ 





**Still it can cost nothing to listen,” argued 
the widow. ‘‘It’s Murder. Hark!” 

Her warning was unnecessary, for, urged ei- 
ther by an instinct of imitation or by a curiosi- 
ty that overwhelmed all other considerations, 
Murphy himself was now straining his ears to 
catch the fragmentary news. 

“* Horrible murder—murder in Buckingham- 
shire—murder and ’cide—horseback—mounted 
policemen.” 

“* What is it?” inquired Robert, rising eagerly 
from his chair. His ears were unused to the 
sing-song style of the street newsman, but the 
first words and the last had fallen on them dis- 
tinctly enough. 

‘It is murder and suicide,” said the widow; 
‘*but there was also something about folks on 
horseback. Here are some coppers: run out, 
my lad, and buy a copy.” 

“*Give them to me, and I'll buy it,” said Mur- 
phy, snatching at the money: “a boy like that 
is sure to be made to pay twice as much as it is 
worth ;” and he went out accordingly. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Cesnola collection of Phenician an- 
tiquities will soon be placed on exhibition 
in the Metropolitan Museum. The greater por- 
tion of this interesting collection has already ar- 
rived; about one thousand pieces, which are 
still in Cyprus, will be forwarded immediately. 
Archeological treasures obtained from the sites 
of ancient tombs and temples in Cyprus, dating 
back, as it is believed by eminent British anti- 
quarians, to 1200 or 1800 B.c., and comprising 
about ten thousand pieces illustrative of the 
history of art, religion, and race in the island 
where they were found, will form a most valu- 
able addition to our Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. There are statues, vases, gold ornaments, 
vessels of glass, earthenware, bronzes, and a va- 
riety of objects too numerous to mention in de- 
tail. The statues are not wrought in marble, 
but in a calcareous stone common in Cyprus, 
and seem to be in a remarkable state of preser- 
vation. This collection was the result of seven 
years’ labor; and some idea may be formed of 
its extent from the fact that General Di Cesnola 
and eight professional packers were occupied 
seven weeks in packing that portion which was 
carried to London, before it was purchased by 
Mr. John Taylor Johnston for the Metropolitan 
Museum. In June, 1872, sixty-three boxes of 
coins, engraved gems, vases, and other small ar- 
ticles were shipped from Cyprus for Boston; 
but the vessel took fire at sea, and they were all 
lost. The British Museum—to which institu- 
tion the collection was not sold because it would 
not agree to keep it entire, and allow it to bear 
the name of the collector—has taken casts and 
photographs of the most important statues, 
and copies of all the inscriptions. The price 
~— for the ‘‘ Cesnola Collection’’ is $50,000 in 
gold. 





The grand ball for the benefit of the New York 
Infant Asylum, given at the Academy of Music 
on Thursday evening, January 16, was one of the 
most brilliant affairs of the season. The ar- 
rangements having been in the hands of a large 
and influential committée, the preparations for 
it were most excellent and complete. The mu- 
sic, under the direction of Grafulla, inspired every 
listener, the decorations were of unusual ele- 
gance, and the large hall adjacent to the Acade- 
my having been secured for a supper-room, such 
refreshments as Delmonico provides satisfied the 
most fastidious epicure. 

The noble charity in aid of which this ball was 
iven commends itself to every benevolent heart. 
he New York Infant Asylum was first chartered 

in 1865, through the efforts of Mrs. Sarah A. Rich- 
mond, who labored faithfully for it until her 
death. In November, 1871, several ladies of this 
city, seeing that the enterprise needed energetic 
support, put forth their united exertions, and 
under a revised grant of the charter opened 
rooms for the reception of infants at No. 24 
Clinton Place. It is not merely to save a 
less infants that this asylum home exists. It 
has ever been one of the chief aims of the man- 
agers of the institution to extend a helping and 
a loving hand to their erring sisters at a time 
when such help is most peculiarly needed. They 
have striven to save the unfortunate mother 
from further sin by offering her a home where 
she can take care of her child for a while, and 
by so cultivating her better nature while in the 
institution that she will be purer and stronger 
thereafter. In cases where it seems expedient, 
a veil of concealment is mercifully spread, pre- 
venting that exposure which often seems worse 
than death itself, and thus giving those who have 
made a sad mistake a chance once more to live 
purely and be respected. Many have been res- 
cued from misery through the agency of this 
organization. More extensive accommodations 
are needed. Land has been purchased at the 
corner of Sixty-first Street and Tenth Avenue, 
with the building upon it. The wards are to be 
furnished, and donations of money, clothes, and 
of toys will be put to most excellent use in these 
new quarters. 





There are many members of the house of 
Bonaparte still living, among whom are Prince 
Napoleon, who married Princess Clothilde, 
daughter of the a of raeny Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte, who killed Victor Noir, and who is 
now reported to be in Corsica; Cardinal Lucien 
Bonaparte, who is one of the private secretaries 
of Pope Pius; Prince Antoine Bonaparte, who 
has also a position in the household of the Pope; 
and Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, who has 
borne the title of Imperial Highness. There 
are also several princesses of this family. 





The discovery of an enormous diamond is re- 
ported from “‘the Cape.’ It is said to be of 288 
carats, in color alight yellow, “> good, though 
slightly flawed on the surface. The actual value 
of this brilliant remains to be proved, but in 
weight it surpasses all known stones. The great 
Russian diamond weighs only 193 carats, and the 
Pitt diamond only 136. The Koh-i-noor was 
originally enormous—800 carats—but was ‘‘cut 
down’”’ by a Venetian jeweler to 279 carats, 
which was its weight when exhibited in London 
in 1851 at the Great Exhibition. It was re-cut 





the next year, and now weighs 102} carats. The 
importation of Cape diamonds from South Africa 
has tended to depreciate the value of the inferior 
kinds with which they compete, though it has 
not affected the value of the higher qualities of 
precious stones. 





When the weather is cold enough to admit of 
meat being kept for several days, it is much bet- 
ter for family use when at least one week old. 
Experts say that if a quarter of any kind of meat 
be hung with the cut end up, the reverse of the 
usual way, the juice will remain in the meat in- 
stead of running to the cut to be evaporated. 





Nerves—human nerves—are to be “tuned” 
like harp-strings, and brought into harmony 
with each other when they jangle. Such, at 
least, is the belief of an Italian, who professes to 
have discovered how to remedy discords in the 
nervous system, and to possess the key where- 
with to do the delicate work. This nerve-tuner 
—we are sorry his name is not made public— 
contracts to keep nerves in order by the month 
or year. 





Some unknown gives the following ‘‘serious”’ 
advice to “‘green” skaters. It may be useful 
for them to read it carefully: 


“* Never try to skate in two directions at once. This 
er ~ ends in sorrow. 

“Eat a few apples for refreshment’s sake while 
skating, and be sure to throw the cores on the ice for 
fast skaters to break their shins over. 

“Sit down occasionally, no matter where. There is 
no law to prevent a new beginner from sitting down 
whenever he has an inclination to do so. 

“Skate over all the small boys at once. Knock ’em 
down. It makes t fun, and they like it. 

em = skate into a hole in the ice, take it coolly. 
Think how you would feel if the water was boiling hot. 

“Tf your skates are too slippery, buy a new pair. 
Keep buying new pairs until you find a pair that is 
not slippery. 

“Tn sitting down, do it | ~rceas Don’t be too sud- 

den; you may break the ice. 
“*When you fall headlong, examine the ~~. of your 
skates very carefully before you get up. That will 
make every body think you fell because your skate 
was loose, 

** Wear a heavy overcoat or cloak until you get thor- 
oughly warmed up, then throw it off, and let the wind 
cool you. This will insure you a fine cold. 

“« After you get so you can skate tolerably well, skate 
three or four hours—skate frantically—skate till you 
can’t stand.” 





It is said that an American lady had the 
chance of sharing the strangely varied fortunes 
= be third Napoleon, but declined the oppor- 

unity. 





A Russian lady, “very young, and a native of 
Siberia,’’ but who desires to be unknown to 
fame, has offered 50,000 rubles for a medical 
course for ladies, to be given at the Imperial 
College of Physicians. 





A Chinese emperor can not select an empress 
from the imperial family. He must take a wife 
from the people, and she must belong to one of 
the ‘‘eight banners.’”? When a bride was to be 
selected for the present emperor orders were 
issued to the chiefs who had daughters of the 
desired age to send them to the palace. Strange 
to say, families do not desire their daughters to 
become the wife of an emperor. She is not only 
lost, as it were, to her friends, but by her mar- 
riage her parents and family are brought into a 

rominent position, which is often dangerous 
in a country like China. However, on the ap- 
_— day six or seven hundred girls appeared. 

hey were minutely inspected, and about sixt 
selected as the result of the examination. 
second and a third inspection reduced the num- 
ber to twenty; and finally, by a series of exami- 
nations, the empress was chosen. The young 
emperor seems to have felt some interest in this 
competitive examination, for while it was going 
on he hada dream. It was that he had fallen in 
love with a young lady, and that she was hump- 
backed. As lame and deformed were ordered 
to the palace—many being reported so by their 

arents to prevent their being summoned—a 

umpbacked girl was really among the number, 
and the emperor took the dream as an omen that 
this was the one who ought to be his wife. She 
was one of the first fifty or sixty selected, and 
medical men were consulted as to the possibility 
of curing the deformity. After some vain efforts 
it is said that a farrier, a very strong man, tried 
by force alone to push in the hump, and it ended 
in the death of the poor girl. 





The trustees of the Free Library and Reading- 
Room of Cooper Union design to add a free cir- 
culating library to the present books, which are 
used only in the library-room. An endowment 
for this purpose has been made by Mr. Peter 
Cooper. There are now 277 papers and period- 
icals on file, and the number of volumes in the 
library is about 10,000. During the year 1872 
897,728 persons availed themselves of the privi- 
leges of this reading-room. 





The great snow-storm of December 26, 1872, 
has led to search among the records for snow- 
storms of the _—_ Memorable among them 
is a storm which occurred in February, 1829, for 
it is related that many persons engaged in fes- 
tivities commemorative of Washington’s birth- 
day throughout the country were snowed up in 
halls, and had to remain in them for days. On 
January 15, 1831, a heavy snow-storm blocked 
up country and city. Churches were closed in 
many eer the next Sunday after, partly be- 
cause the high drifted snow prevented the doors 
from a a In December, 1853, and in 
January, 1857, there were remarkable snow- 
storms. On January 17, 1867, there commenced 
a severe storm, which raged for about twenty- 
five hours. The cold was intense, the wind fu- 
rious, and many persons were bewildered in the 
blinding snow and frozen to death. There was 
no regular communication by rail between New 
York and Boston for four days. 





When Lonis Napoleon was released from the 
castle of Wilhelmshéhe and took refuge in En- 
gland, he was received with friendly hospitality ; 
and during all the time that he and his family 
have lived at Chiselhurst they have been treated 
with respect and consideration. The little vil- 
lage of Chiselhurst, in which Napoleon passed 
his last days, is in the County of Kent, about 
eleven miles southeast of London. The ex-em- 
peror occupied Camden Place—a mansion which 
will hereafter possess great historic interest. 
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For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Sirx Gauze Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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Fig. 9.—Gros Grain Wartreau Costume. 
For pattern and description = Supplement, 


Fig. 10.—Si1x Gauze Dress. 
No. IX., Figs. 27, 27 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see Supplement. CasHMERE OPERA CLOAK. For (ucrigt 
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For description see Supplement. 


Fig, 14.—Fa1Ltte Dress, 
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Fig. 6.—Tarzatan Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 15.—Sxea Bive Gros Grain Dress, 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 7.—Poutt pre Sore Dress. 
For description sec Supplement. 
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Fig. 16.—Pou.t pe Sor anp Sirk Gauze Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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THE GREATEST OF ALL IS 
CHARITY. 


O lithe 8 inted to kill 
owe 


O dark words, O low words, shot swiftly, and still 
With delicate art! 
Whence come ye? O woman, your guilty cheeks 
burn— 


Against your own sisters the weapons ye turn. 
Go ye to the feet of the Master, and learn 
That the greatest of all is Charity! 


O warm faith, O firm faith, sublime canst thou be 
In woman made strong! 

O blind eyes, O closed eyes, refusing to see 
; A lover go wrong! 
Believing the son, though he lies to your face; 
Believing the husband through darkest disgrace: 
Why can ye not rise to a still higher place 

In the greatest of all, kind Charity ? 


O star hope, O far hope, how bright canst thou glow 

* In mother and wife! 
O deaf ears, O closed ears, refusing to know 

The wreck of a life! 
Ye cheer fallen man with the very last breath; 
Ye hope against hope to the gateway of death: 
Why can ye not list to the message that saith, 
Lo! the greatest of all is Charity! 


Ye see not, ye dream not, the torturing grief 
Of one at your side! 
She suffers in silence, and finds no relief— 
Her tears she must hide! 
All wounded, all bleeding, the poor maiden heart, 
Yet swift as the Indian’s pitiless dart 
Your keen words are sent to the tenderest part— 
Though the greatest of all is Charity! 


Ye see not, ye feel not, the trials that chill 
wife neath her load. 
O’ertasked and o’erburdened, she struggles on still 
"Neath duty’s sharp goad. 
Ye know not the length that her daily round makes; 
Ye know not the cares that her feeble hand takes; 
Ye add your hard words, and the straining heart 
breaks— 
Though the greatest of all is Charity! 


Ye know not, unruffied, the battle for life 
A sister must wage; 
Ye know not, untempted, in what deadly strife 
Her heart must engage. 
She reaches the brink, but the chasm appalls; 
She clings with faint clutch to the slippery walls, 
But down come your doubts, like a blow, and she 
falls— 


Though the greatest of all is Charity! 


Ye heed not, proud hearts, the hopeless condition 
Of one who is lost: 
It may be in waves of tears and contrition 
Her poor soul is tossed. 
Your pitiless scorn keeps her back from your door, 
Your pitiless hand keeps her down evermore, 
Though the Saviour himself said, “‘ Go, sin no more”— 
For the greatest of all is Charity! 


O woman, O woman, the earth’s sweetest flower, 
Creation’s bright crown! 
How can ye, how can ye, still cherish the power 
That holds your souls down? 
O fairest, for whom all our youthful hearts burn! 
O dearest, for whom all our aged eyes yearn! 
O ready for Paradise, could ye but learn 
That the greatest of all is Charity! 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


oo have been few balls as yet, though it 
is predicted that they will be numerous in 
January and February. In the present state of 
society, when our rulers are sedate old men, din- 
ners and quiet receptions have taken the place 
of the noisy dancing-parties of the empire. The 
ladies, however, wear to these dinners and re- 
ceptions precisely the same dresses that they 
would wear to balls—clouds of tulle, crape, and 
gauze, embroidered with gold, silver, silk, and, 
above all, with long and flat jet beads, both white 
and black; for jet, though it has not been out 
of vogue long enough to be forgotten, reappears 
every where, on wrappings, on dresses of tulle, 
silk, or black crape, in the hair, on bonnets—in 
fine, on every thing. With these beads are em- 
broidered directly on the fabric galloon of dif- 
ferent widths and Greek or Arabian borders, 
The prettiest trimming of this kind that I have 
seen was of white jet, embroidered on a tunic 
of white silk crape, and worn over a skirt of 
orange faille, trimmed with white lace. The 
tunic was looped on the side with a scarf of 
broad orange ribbon, embroidered and fringed 
with white jet. Orange nasturtiums and white 
jet lilies of the valley in the hair. 

For evening dresses there are seen combina- 
tions of color which seem audacious, but which 
are so skillfully toned down and so ingeniously 
separated as to produce a most striking and 
beautiful effect. A dress of rose de Chine faille 
is about to be worn with a tunic of maize silk 
gauze. The rose dress is trimmed with flounces 
of white lace, which are separated from the ruche 
of white lace which forms the heading by broad 
maize folds. The maize tunic is trimmed in the 
same manner with white lace and rose folds. 
‘The same combination is made with bright green 
and maize, blue and pink, green and pink, gray 
and purple, ete. 

Nothing is less exclusive than the present 
fashion ; and as it does not adopt any thing ex- 
clusively, neither does it reject any thing, either 
as to the shape or material of garments or the 
combination of colors. A lady in these days 
does not study to be in the fashion, but to set a 
fashion for herself. There are as many long and 
scanty dresses worn as Louis XV. fronts, Louis 
XIV. trains, and Marie Antoinette toilettes. We 
even go much farther back in French history, 
and copy the Valois costume, with its deep col- 
lerettes, close gigot sleeves, and long waists. 
There is a perfect medley, a Babel-like confu- 
sion, in which all ages and epochs seem to be 
represented. The Henri ILI. bonnet salutes the 
Rabagas, and Marguerite de Valois bows to 
Madame de Pompadour. I defy any one to 
say, “Such a thing is not worn.” Every thing 





is worn; every thing is in fashion. Never was 
there a reign of such diversity. After all, it is 
only the reflex of our political situation. If 
Babel is in the drawing-rooms, it is also in the 
legislative halls. If women wear, one the cos- 
tume of the Directory, another that of the em- 
pire, a third that of the revolution, and a fourth 
that of the monarchy, it is in emulation of the 
mosaic Assembly which offers us Legitimists, 
Parliamentarians, a few Bonapartists, and far 
too many Jacobins, without forgetting a few 
escaped Communists. Order will come out of 
this chaos, it is to be hoped, but I shall believe 
in political unity on the day when I see unity in 
feminine toilettes, unity in fashion—in a word, 
uniformity, as of old, imposed on our sex, 
brought again under discipline. 

But it must be admitted that in an artistic 
point of view the dress of the present day is 
more interesting to the spectator, and in some 
respects more reasonable, than that of yore. In- 
stead of compelling all women to conform to 
one costume, each is now at liberty to choose 
what suits her best from the fashions of all ages. 

Feather trimmings are disputing popular favor 
with fur, and will soon take their place, inas- 
much as fur must be abandoned when spring 
comes in, while feathers may be worn much 
later. ‘They are used for silk, satin, and velvet. 

It is already to be foreseen that spring will 
usher in a rich display of passementeries, Bran- 
denburgs, cébles, olives, and agrafes of all sizes 
and shapes, new fringes, guipures, etc., all of 
wool as well as of silk. Among these fringes I 
have seen a very original one, in which ends of 
flat cord took the place of the twisted or un- 
twisted silk commonly used. These fringes are 
both light and heavy, both simple and loaded 
with ornament. 

But there are also, in spite of this profusion 
of trimmings, and perhaps even on account of 
it, plain dresses, which are perhaps the most 
beautiful of all: a tunic with no other trimming 
than a plain hem, and simply looped in the back, 
whether the material be velvet, faille, or mere 
black alpaca. ‘he skirt over which this tunic 
is worn is trimmed only with a pleated flounce, 
which does not always extend all the way around 
the skirt. Indeed, the fashion of skirts pleated 
perpendicularly is so generally adopted and fol- 
lowed that it is simulated by those who dislike 
the excessive weight of skirts pleated in this 
manner. Black velvet ribbon is set perpendicu- 
larly on the front breadths of the skirt, and the 
flounce stops at each side of the bottom of this 
tablier. In general the tunic is open in front, so 
as to display the perpendicular pleats, whether 
real or simulated. 

Bridal dresses are invariably trimmed. Under 
the dress, of whatever material, is worn a petti- 
coat of white silk, trimmed with three or four 
rather narrow flounces, which are visible only in 
front. The front breadths of the dress are very 
plain, the fullness all being carried to the back, 
and arranged in such a manner as to form a 
pouf behind without sensibly diminishing the 
train. A bunch of orange blossoms is set at the 
belt, to which is attached a long cordon of the 
same flowers, which is fastened near the pouf, 
and falls thence over the train. ‘The waist is 
always high, with small basques in the back and 
points in front. There is no over-skirt except 
the illusion veil, which is long and full enough 
to envelop the whole figure. ‘he dress is 
caught up a little, so as to show the flounces of 
the white silk petticoat. 

Many more woolen than silk dresses are worn 
in the street. On the other hand, velvet dresses 
were never worm so much at home, for dinners 
and small gatherings, as now. Black velvet is 
no longer confitied to full-dress occasions; and 
the same is true with velvet of dark colors. 
‘These dresses are often open in front, over a 
tablier of satin or moiré, and the sides of the 
velvet dress, which are fastened to the tablier, 
are trimmed with black lace, either narrow or 
very wide; in the latter case it is set on in co- 
quilles. Instead of lace, ruches of ribbon, or 
even of silk gauze harmonizing in color, are 
sometimes used, when the tablier is also trimmed 
with pleated flounces or ruches of silk gauze. 

Alsacian fichus, of black or colored crépe de 
Chine, trimmed with white lace, and carelessly 
tied in front, are much worn over waists of all 
kinds, whether low, high, or half high. They 
are very convenient in many cases, among others 
when a low waist would be too dressy. 

EMMELINE RayMonD. 








THE WRONG ANSWER. 


the old days, forty years ago, when country 
teachers boarded round from family to family, 
and when a dozen young men and women about 
midway in their teens might be found in every 
well-to-do rustic school-house during the winter 
term, young William Gladstone, now Judge 
Gladstone, of the United States Supreme Court, 
was school-teacher in the Bound Brook neigh- 
borhood. ‘The young man, then reading law, 
comprehended that’ school-teaching would re- 
plenish his purse, and need not greatly interfere 
with his studies. 

Our hero, making his way to the best school 
district in the adjoining town, found the principal 
trustee, and confidently made application for the 
vacant situation of pedagogue for the four and a 
half months, autumn and winter. 

‘* Yes, young man, yes, I know all about 
you,” answered the sharp old trustee. ‘‘ You're 
Square Gladstone’s son, and college bred, so we 
can calculate that you've got learning enough to 
suit us; but that don’t say nothing against flirt- 
ing! Now last winter the whole deestrict was 
pestered with flying rumors about love-making 
down there to the school. First it was one girl 


and then another the master wanted, and of 
course all the great boys followed suit. But 





come spring nothing had taken root deep enough 
to go on growing in warm weather. Now thi 
year, mind, I am going to set my foot down 
against all that. You can have the school, and 
welcome, if you give me a pledge that you won’t 
introduce courting as a fine art, taught either by 
precept nor yet by example. If you can be sure 
em have the nerve to set your face against all 

illing and cooing, you are the man we want ex- 
actly. We old fogies are not altogether against 
@ young man’s paying attentions and marrying 
at the proper time, when he really means it, but 
the trustees, to a man, have made up their minds 
that last year’s doings can’t be repeated in our 
school. Now, then, young square, what have 
you got to say about it?” 

Young Gladstone’s face beamed as sunnily as 
a May morning during this little harangue. He 
wheeled about, his open, laughing eye looking 
straight into the intensely earnest face of the 
trustee, and answered, frankly, ‘‘I give you my 
solemn pledge, Sir, not to flirt with the pretty 
girls, to teach the boys by example to be as ex- 
emplary in this respect as the quietest old gen- 
tleman in the neighborhood, and as far as I can 
consistently, I don’t mind agreeing to add a very 
little precept also now and then.” 

** That ’ll do nicely.” 

*¢T intend to go on with my studies in leisure 
hours, and shall be altogether too busy myself 
for flirtations or for love-making.” 

‘It is a bargain. I engage you out of hand 
to begin the school from next Monday to the 
last Monday in October!” cried the delighted 
trustee, pulling at the great button on the front 
of his coat with such vigor that the weak threads 
snapped asunder. 

The younger gentleman ratified the contract. 

**You mean to get admitted to the bar next 
year, I calculate, Mr. Gladstone?” 

‘*So I hope, Sir, if I am successful.” 

‘*Exactly. Nothing like real business to keep 
a youngster as steady as is respectable, and that 
is all we old fellows care about.” This time the 
undermined button gave way suddenly at the 
energetic pull of the trustee’s great thumb and 
finger. The good man sat looking down at it 
a little ruefully. ‘‘ Curious,” he mused, half 
to himself. ‘* Wife will know now that I am 
pleased. I generally sacrifice that button on the 
altar of the very highest satisfaction. ‘That, 
now, is a trick started with the school lessons, 
as low down as the spelling-book. Mebby it 
come in with the first primer.” 

In due time the school began. It may be as 
well to say just here that the new master was im- 
mensely popular all winter, both with the pupils 
and with the all-powerful trustees. Our young 
friend thought it would be the easiest thing in 
the world to keep his agreement in a quite ex- 
emplary manner. All his days he had been suf- 
ficiently popular with scores of charming young 
ladies without undue flirting, and at present his 
thoughts were not at all fixed upon matrimony. 

But ‘‘ young Squire Gladstone” had not yet 
seen Susie Auber. She was his best and most 
charming pupil—a distracting little beauty, with 
dimples, brown eyes, graceful, winsome ways, 
laughter like music, and a voice always sweeter 
than the ripple of a meadow brooklet. The very 
first night of the first school day Susie Auber 
stepped bodily down into his embryo lawyer 
dreams, moving about among ‘‘ Higgins versus 
Babcock,” both of her plump white hands full 
of deeds, contracts, and old wills, which made 
him think of the Day of Judgment; and directly 
after she was teaching the children about legal 
tenures, which ‘changed to nouns, verbs, tens, 
hundreds, and all the rest, down to A B C’s; 
and the girlish hands were much prettier than 
the law papers which she held in them, though 
these were crammed full both of law and learning. 

The next night Susie's face was shining like a 
transparency in every writing-book as the master 
set the copies; and when he thought of shutting 
it up in his desk, Susie herself flew out from the 
opening lid, as bright and as swift as a sun- 
beam, springing directly into the centre of his 
own heart. He woke himself up by saying 
aloud, ‘‘If she wishes to stay there, I certainly 
shall never object.” 

After such a beginning what could we expect? 
It will not do to say that the fickle young man 
spent his winter in studying this absorbing girl 
much more diligently than he ever pored over 
his law-books. He never thought of studying 
Susie or of understanding her; but he did think 
about her ten times oftener than he thought of 
any thing else—if rose-colored reverie may be 
dignified with a name so profound—always de- 
ciding in his own mind that she was incompara- 
bly the sweetest, dearest little being in the uni- 
verse, and that she was becoming yet more and 
more engaging every day, as she developed in 
beautiful womanliness under his very careful 
tuition. 

Whenever this sunshiny pupil was away from 
school for a day, the whitewashed walls of the 
school-room looked as dingy as the blackboard 
in the eyes of the disgusted master. All the 
children had poor lessons, and were wonderfully 
stupid in catching his explanations. In those 
days the heavy boys’ boots scraping the rough 
floor grated upon his nerves; the dresses and 
manners of the girls were hopelessly country- 
fied; and all the little ones had influenza. ‘ 
those days the master studied diligently all 
through the nooning, even while he munched 
pie and bread-and-butter for lunch; but if any 
curious eye had looked over his shoulder, it 
might have discovered a little pencil drawing of 
Susie Auber’s face doing duty as book-mark be- 
tween the ponderous pages of Blackstone. 

And what of the young girl herself? Can one 
be the object of so much earnest devotion with- 
out knowing it? Hardly. Pledges and good 
resolutions are rarely strong enough to bind 
glances from adoring eyes, and to hold the tones 
of a voice in fetters, At least there are unguard- 





ed moments when these will slip the leash to enjoy 
a brief moment of delightful freedom. 

For the first six weeks of school Susie felt 
sure thet,she was becoming very dear to the 
young t..cher; as a natural consequence, the 
teacher was fast becoming very dear also to 
his sympathetic pupil. It was her right. He 
had spent a fortnight of that time as boarder at 
her father’s house, and in her own mind she was 
entirely assured that her parents believed in the 
young man as a very eligible party for general 
family adoption. ‘Then our Susie had not been 
bright and pretty all her life for nothing. She 
expected every young gentleman of her acquaint- 
ance to be a little fascinated as a matter of course, 
But in this case she was not perversely disin- 
clined to something more serious and more per- 
manent. 


The months went by, yet the master had be- 


come more reserved or shy than in the begin- 
ning. He had always chatted freely and cor- 
dially with his pupils, and in this excellent habit 
he still continued; but there had been no ad- 
vances in love-making. Susie was piqued—per- 
haps a trifle indignant—with a growing sense of 
being somehow wronged and defrauded. Either 
the master sometimes looked too much; or he 
said altogether too little; and the child found 
herself quite unable to solve the puzzle. 

It was only a fortnight now before the school 
would close, yet no progress had been made. 
They met one evening, unexpectedly to both, 
at the house of a neighbor. When it was 
time to return home, Mr. Gladstone could hard- 
ly do less than to act as attendant ; but that half 
hour in the bewitching presence, with all its 
school-girlishness laid aside, had entirely over- 
come his prudent resolution to delay the period 
of his love-making. He forgot that Susie had 
shared none of the golden reveries in which he 
had lived all winter, and where in his thought 
she had reigned as queen of a realm sacred to 
themselves. Delighted, excited, and irrepress- 
ibly in earnest as they left the house, quite 
too hastily and abruptly he asked her to be- 
come his wife. 

Susie was startled; her best feelings received 
a shock. To become engaged without any of 
those sweet preliminaries of which she had al- 
ways shyly dreamed, seemed like a perversion of 
right. Spirited and wayward, without taking 
time to consider, she said zo promptly, perhaps a 
little indignantly. 

Even then it might all have come right dur- 
ing the ten minutes’ walk which followed; but 
unluckily they were overtaken by a party of chat- 
tering young people. Mr. Gladstone, in his pres- 
ent reckless mood, kept them in merry conversa- 
tion till they left Susie at her own door, when he 
turned back alone into the darkness and tramped 
over the frozen ground, feeling a kind of satis- 
faction, as though he were stamping out all the 
remnants of sentiment in his own chilled heart. 
Susie, shut up in the darkness of her room, re- 
pented at leisure. Evidently at the bottom of 
this odd style of wooing there was an intense 
sincerity. Why, then, had all this happened? 
and could they remain still at cross-purposes ? 
Could two people throw away happiness so per- 
versely ? 

The next day she found that they undoubt- 
edly could. Something still and lifeless in the 
manner of the young teacher toward herself 
chilled the blood in her veins, making reconcil- 
iation seem impossible. Her smiles fell like 
moonlight upon an iceberg. 

So the days crept slowly on. Every body was 
demonstrative of their regrets at the approach- 
ing close of the school term; but the teacher, 
and one pupil at least, would have given much 
to feel that it was well over at once and forever. 
To meet every day as before seetged to both of 
them too severe a lesson in self-¢ontrol. They 
counted the days, and at night they were both 
sincerely thankful that there was one less. Their 
estrangement grew with every thing which oc- 
curred. Neither looked willingly in the face of 
the other, or exchanged a syllable more than 
was necessary between teacher and scholar; but 
two young hearts were both aching sorely. 

And now there were but two more days to 
the close of the school. These over, they could 
go their several ways again, each learning to 
bear alone the sharp sting of that painful but 
not easily forgotten past. Alas! how often has 
this happened before! 

‘*Good-night, Square Auber, and ladies both 
of you,” said the principal trustee, stumbling 
into the little sitting-room of the family, and rub- 
bing his unmittened fingers with zest. ‘‘ This 
spring weather is colder than a real winter, I 
calculate. When every thing snaps like icicles, 
then the cold seems brittle and dry; but this 
wet cold is terrible!” 

Once comfortably seated and warmed, the 
trustee began afresh : 

‘¢ Well, we have had a good school this win- 
ter. Every body admits that. The young man 
was the right sort. ‘The truth is, between you 
and me, if Miss Susie there can keep a secret, I 
pledged the young fellow, to begin with, that he 
would set his face like a flint against school court- 
ing and all that. No flirtations heard of this 
winter! It has worked like a charm. The 
scholars never learned so much before in one 
winter, in my opinion; eh, Susie?” — 

‘¢Perhaps not,” answered the girl, quietly. 
But her heart was in her throat. Was that the 
reason, then, or any part of the reason, for the 
unwitting glances which had first won her heart 
without a word, only to toss it away at last upon 
the point of a word too abruptly spoken? Susie 
didn’t know. ‘There was nothing which could 
help her to decide. But she formed a plan 
which aroused all the courage in her heart, 
kindling fresh light in her eyes that flashed from 
every glance like arrows, and arrested the atten- 
tion of the master the moment she entered the 
school-room next morning. ‘*What did it 
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mean?” he began to ask himself, and to look 
doubtfully. This question waited a solution. 

They were to have a review in geography in 
the afternoon. 

‘* What cape south of Greenland ?” c~-stioned 
the master. 

‘‘Cape Lookout,” answered Susie, prorptly 
and steadily. 

The color leaped rosily into the white brow of 
the master ; his eye glanced on to the next pupil. 

*¢ Cape Farewell,” was the wondering response. 
Susie never had missed before in geography. 

‘* Cape Farewell ?” echoed Susie, in a low tone, 
a look of regret at her failure written over every 
line of her pretty face. 

‘¢ Where is Cape Lookout ?” asked the teacher 
of the next pupil. 

‘¢ East of North Carolina.” 

‘¢ What other cape east of North Carolina?” 

“* Cape Fear.” 

‘‘Yes, Many of the prominent capes have 
significant names like these,” said the master, 
in his pleasant, instructive tone.. It was his cus- 
tom to make the lessons interesting by remarks 
like this. 

On went the questions down the line of a long 
class, and once more it was Susie's turn. ‘* What 
cape south of Ireland ?” 

“Cape of Good Hope,” smiled Susie, inno- 
cently. Every body laughed. ‘Oh no! 
have given the wrong answer. I did that once 
before,” added Susie, deliberately. ‘‘It is Cape 
Clear.” 

“* Certainly, Cape Clear,” affirmed the master. 
‘¢ Whether it signifies fair weather, the last tie to 
the land behind, or whether it is named as a 
warning against hidden rocks, I can not say.” 

*¢T think the law requires the best construc- 
tion to be put on every thing, unless there is good 
reason to the contrary,” retorted Susie, saucily, 
and with a little defiant laugh. 

‘¢Tell me the names of the principal countries 
of Europe,” said the master, turning hastily to 
the next in class, his face at red-heat, and his 
voice crisp and cutting. It was nearly the last 
day ; studying was over ; the reins of government 
had been held rather loosely since the morning ; 
yet now the girls opened their eyes frowning at 
the naughty classmate; and one boy nudged 
another with the audible whisper, ‘‘Susie is 
chaffing the master.” 

The master closed the examination after half 
a dozen more questions; yet every body noticed 
that his vexation was extremely short-lived. He 
smiled at the little ones who stumbled wofully 
over mental arithmetic in their eagerness to get 
out of school early, as he promised, if they would 
give close attention ; and he excused all mistakes 
in the most genial manner possible. Susie caught 
a glint of sunshine and forgiveness in his eye, 
and was satisfied. 

That evening Mr. Gladstone spent with Susie ; 
and though he never repeated the old question, 
and Susie never gave the right answer, yet they 
must have learned how to compromise their mu- 
tual grievances; for only last week they cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of their wedding 
in the presence of children and grandchildren. 
All is well that ends well; but it is currently un- 
derstood that the spirited Mrs. Gladstone has 
claimed and received ample payment for all lack 
of the usual graceful courtesies of the courting 
days. Defrauded of a just preliminary amount 
of such attentions, her claim has been running 
at interest ever since—the portly judge, like a 
chivalrous gentleman as he is, having been for 
these forty years as tenderly attentive to his still 
bonny wife as any young lover. He has judi- 
cially decided that the old debt being of a kind 
which in the nature of the case can never be re- 
paid as to the principal, it must lie against him 
as a perpetual claim forever. 








SOIREES AT THE GERMAN 
COU. 


HE musical and artistic soirées that take 
place from time to time at the Emperor’s 
palace in Berlin, when the great salons are 
crowded by a brilliant and fashionable assem- 
blage, are eagerly sought after by foreigners. It 
is, however, not as easy a matter to gain admit- 
tance to these soirées as it is to attend a concert 
at Steinway Hall, or a performance of Italian 
opera at the Academy of Music. The plan on 
which the invitations are given out might be 
aptly stated in the words, ‘‘Many are called, but 
few are chosen.” 

It is the duty of the Lord Chamberlain of the 
Emperor, Colonel Count von Perponcher-Sed- 
lintzki, to take proper care that the court eti- 
quette prescribed for these entertainments is 
rigidly adhered to in all its details. The Em- 
peror himself makes out a list of those who are 
to receive an ‘‘ invitation” or ‘‘ order” to attend 
the soirée. This important document his Maj- 
esty hands to the Lord Chamberlain, who, in his 
turn, imparts the names of the ‘‘ elect” to an 
officer of the imperial household. Upon this 
official devolves the duty of informing each of 
the personages whose names appear on the list 
that his or her presence is desired at court on a 
certain evening. ‘The members of the imperial 
family, as well as those princes or sovereigns who 
happen to be in Berlin at the time, are invited 
(geladen), while foreign embassadors, members 
of the cabinet, Mr. Botho von Huelsen, the 
general superintendent of the royal theatres in 
Berlin, and, in short, all those who lay claim to 
the honor of being considered courfahig, are 
ordered (befohlen). 

The guests generally begin to arrive at about 
nine o’clock. Full evening dress is, of course, 
de rigueur, and it is hardly necessary to say that 
about the entire assemblage there is an air of 
marked culture and refinement. 

The musical part of the soirée is under the di- 
rection of the royal Obercapellmeister and court 





pianist, Mr. W. Taubert, and commences at ten 
o'clock precisely. Only the very best musical 
talent, both vocal and instrumental, is heard 
at these entertainments. The first part of the 
programme consists of some choice instrumental 
music, executed by a small but well-trained or- 
chestra, each member of which is an artist on 
his instrument. The selections performed com- 
prise some of the most delicious outpourings of 
celebrated composers. During the second part 
of the programme the vocalists make their ap- 
pearance. All the talented singers lay claim to 
the title ‘‘artist,” and, as far as ability is con- 
cerned, they certainly deserve the honor of being 
called ‘‘ court singers.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that for the past 
few years Madame Pauline Lucca has been the 
bright particular star of these concerts, before 
whose effulgence all lesser luminaries paled. 
Among the lady singers she invariably bore off 
the honors. It is now several years since the 
renowned prima donna, by a royal decree, re- 
ceived the appointment of Kammersdngerin. 
This is the highest honor which in Prussia can 
be conferred upon any singer. Until recently 
Madame Lucca shared in this honor with the 
well-known songstress Madame Mathilde Mal- 
linger and the celebrated tenors Messrs. Nie- 
mann and Wachtel. 

The duty imposed on Madame Lucca by her ap- 
pointment as court singer was to sing in all royal 
court concerts. Her position as Kammersdngerin 
was an agreeable one, and the little prima donna 
was a great favorite both with the Emperor and 
Empress. From his Majesty the Emperor she 
received many costly presents. Shortly before 
leaving Germany en route for the United States 
he presented her with a pair of ear-rings, formed 
of gigantic pearls, oyster-shaped, and studded 
with brilliants of the purest water. The Em- 
press gave her a splendid pearl necklace, all the 
pearls being Oriental. 

Unsere kleine Pauline was never allowed to 
miss any of the soirées given at the Emperor's 
palace. But even in the presence of the impe- 
rial family and other distinguished personages, 
constituting the créme de la créme of Berlin so- 
ciety, the prima donna retained her well-known 
naiveté and frankness. Many instances could 
be cited in proof of this assertion, but we will 
mention only one, which can be relied on as true. 

Last winter, at one of these soirées, the Lord 
Chamberlain, Colonel Count von Perponcher- 
Sedlintzki, informed Madame Lucca that his 
Majesty wished to see her. The court singer of 
his imperial highness replied, with a roguish 
smile, ‘‘ When gentlemen want to see me they 
generally come to me.”” The Lord Chamberlain 
communicated to the Emperor the tenor of Ma- 
dame Lucca’s reply, but his Majesty, far from 
being offended by the language of the bold prima 
donna, laughed quite heartily, went up to Ma- 
dame Lucca, and remained some time in conver- 
sation with her. 

It is a well-known fact that all professional 
engagements entered into by Madame Lucca 
contain a stipulation which relieves her from 
filling a part in any of the operas of Wagner. A 
clause to this effect had been also inserted in her 
contract with the management of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, and the determined prima donna rigidly 
adhered to her resolution—+. e., to avoid Richard 
Wagner's larynx-destroying scores. Indeed, it 
is said she has refused to sing an air from Tann- 
hduser when the Emperor in person requested 
her to do so. This fact sufficiently proves her 
great dislike of ‘‘ the music of the future.” 

The routine of the soirées at the Emperor’s 
palace is always the same. Punctually at eleven 
o'clock the concert is over. It is a rule, pre- 
scribed by the etiquette of the court, that during 
the performance the audience refrain from mani- 
festing outward signs of approval or displeasure. 
Consequently no hissing or clapping of hands is 
ever indulged in by any one present, and it is 
only occasionally that the Empress utters, in a 
subdued tone, the words ‘‘ charmant !” or ‘* mag- 
nifique !” 

After the close of the concert the fair artistes 
who have sustained a part in the programme are 
presented to the Empress and to the other ladies 
of the imperial family, before whom they have to 
make their customary bow, and, in their turn, 
receive the stereotyped congratulations which 
are invariably bestowed upon them by the au- 
gust personages. The Emperor also regularly 
addresses to the singers who enjoy the honor of 
presentation a few complimentary words relative 
to their artistic merits. 

Soon after the concert is over a curtain rises 
in the background of the salon, and discloses to 
the view of the assemblage a handsomely fitted 
up little stage. The performance of a French 
vaudeville is then generally gone through with. 
This concludes the evening’s programme. 

Precisely at twelve o’clock the Lord Chamber- 
lain announces that supper is ready. It is only 
when Colonel Count von Perponcher-Sedlintzki 
makes this communication to the Emperor that 
his Majesty gives him the names of the select 
few of the assembled personages who, in the lan- 
guage of the court etiquette, are to be ‘‘ ordered” 
to stay to supper (zur Tafel befohlen). Those 
whom the Lord Chamberlain passes by in si- 
lence now quietly make their exit. 

In this connection we will mention a pe- 
culiar fact which will interest our fair readers. 
It was the Kammersdngerin, Madame Pauline 
Lucca, who was “ ordered” to attend the soirée— 
#.¢e., to fill a part in the musical programme. 
She was also invariably one of the favorite few 
who were honored with the ‘‘ order” to stay to 
supper. But it was not the Kammersdngerin, 
Madame Pauline Lucca, it was the Baroness 
von Rhaden, who was shown to her seat at the 
table. 

The Emperor and Empress generally with- 
draw about one o’clock, and soon after the guests 
also take their departure, 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorrEsPoNnDEnT. | 


Dean Stanley’s Victory.—Lady Beaconsfield. — The 
a K.—Winchester’s “‘ Last.”—The Laureate’s 
Question. 

HE religious world in England and that of 
our metropolitan clubs have not many mat- 
ters in common, but the late appointment of 

Dean Stanley to be a select preacher before the 

University of Oxford has been debated in our 

smoking-rooms as warmly, if not as bitterly, as 

by the professed theologians. The dean is very 
popular in London, not only by reason of his 
eloquence, which is considerable, but because he 
is known to have a large heart. His preaching 
in Westminster Abbey upon the death of Dickens 
was thought by small people to be a desecra- 
tion of that national temple, though to you in 
America, probably, it would have seemed there 
could have been nothing more in accordance 
with the fitness of things, and we ourselves are 
getting broader views of these matters. The 
dean perceived, as Lord Jeffrey did, that the 
great novelist’s works ‘“‘had done more good, 
fostered more kindly feelings, and prompted 
more positive acts of benevolence than could be 
traced to all the pulpits in Christendom,” and he 
honored his memory accordingly in the proper 
place; but our ecclesiastical sounding-boards 
are not accustomed to reverberate the praises of 
mere writers: it is necessary for a prince, or at 


all events a politician, to die to evoke them, and . 


the dean’s conduct shocked Mrs. Grundy and 
“conventional” Churchmen of all sorts. It is 
probable that if the votes of the country clergy 
had not been overbalanced by those of the lay 
Masters of Arts, who for once were moved to 
leave London and run down to give him their 
suffrages, Oxford would have rejected Stanley. 
Of course her acceptance of him by no means 
implies approval of his latitudinarian tendencies : 
he ts latitudinarian, and but for that circum- 
stance would long ago have been a bishop; as it 
was, nothing but the personal influence of the 
Queen—whose favorite maid of honor he mar- 
ried—could have made him Dean of West- 
minster. Every one admits that much; but the 
ground which his supporters took at Oxford was 
that a Church which boasts itself as ‘‘ catholic” 
and comprehensive, and which includes Dean 
Close and Dr. Pusey within its limits, has cer- 
tainly also room for Dean Stanley. The result 
of the contest has given the most unqualified 
satisfaction to the general public. 

The Viscountess Beaconsfield, Mr. Disraeli’s 
wife, was buried yesterday. She was greatly his 
senior (eighty-one), and when she married him 
was of mature years, a widow, and very wealthy. 
If death were not itself a quencher of all mirth, it 
would raise a smile to mark the attempts on the 
part of the press to build up a domestic romance 
upon these commonplace materials. Her lady- 
ship was not that political aid-de-camp to her hus- 
band which our politicians’ wives often prove them- 
selves to be. She could not fix a wavering support- 
er by her smile, far less win over an opponent ; but 
she was an excellent wife, and is said to have 
been devoted to her husband. An anecdote is 
told of her which, though not without a flavor of 
the ridiculous, has a touch of the heroic also. On 
a great ‘‘ party night” at the House of Commons, 
when driving down with Mr. Disraeli to Westmin- 
ster, she pinched her finger severely in the carriage 
door, yet never spoke of it lest pity for her should 
interfere with the oratorical effort that was about 
to be demanded from her husband. What was 
really most significant about her, however, was 
the title which her Majesty conferred upon her, 
and which Disraeli declined for himself, as Peel 
had done before him. Was it, in the for- 
mer’s case, that he felt that Benjamin Disraeli 
would always be a far greater man than a fire- 
new peer, or did he really despise that hereditary 
order which, while belauding in his books and 
affecting to champion in the senate, he has real- 
ly done more to humiliate than any politician of 
his time? Peel refused a peerage, as some say, 
because, cotton-spinner as he was, and notwith- 
standing that bitter saying that ‘‘it took three 
generations to make a gentleman,” he knew that 
the title could add no dignity to him; as others 
say, because he foresaw that the son who was to 
succeed him would prove any thing but a ‘‘ mor- 
al support” to the hereditary system. 

The year’s end, as you know, is with us the 
season for shooting shillings’ worths of literary 
rubbish, in the shape of Christmas numbers, upon 
the public, though certainly not ‘‘over their 
heads ;” indeed, the object of the compilers of 
these brochures seems to be to write down to the 
lowest level of the intellectual capacity of their 
readers. Well, there is this year a certain Christ- 
mas number, entitled The Coming K., in no 
way an exception to the rest as regards wit or 
wisdom, but which has attained, I am told, an 
enormous circulation from its flying its shafts at 
that very high personage whom our gilt youth 
entitle ‘‘ Wales.” It is undeniable, I fear, that 
since his illness H.R.H. has been ‘ going on” 
in his old courses at a greater rate than ever. 
Perhaps it is the rebound from the public thanks- 
giving, which I always told you was ‘‘a little 
too much of a good thing,” and must have as- 
tonished the convalescent himself beyond every 
body. 

“The devil was sick; the devil a monk would be: 
The devil was well; the devil a monk was he.” 


And upon this last circumstance The Com- 
ing K. has been founded. It is not sold, I be- 
lieve, at the railway stations: the virtuous and 
conservative ‘‘ W. H. Smith & Sons,” who have 
the monopoly of the book-stalls, will have noth- 
ing to do with it, and its being so far an outlaw- 
ed work of course only increases its popularity ; 
but the straw shows which way the wind blows, 
and it is marvelous how so soon after that 
“gush” of enthusiasm for royalty a book like 





this, which is in fact a personal lampoon on 
** Wales,” should become the rage. In the form 
of a sustained parody upon the Idy/s of the 
King this precious production paints ‘* Guelpho 
the Gay,” whose brand is not, as Arthur’s was, 
Excalibur. 
“Whose brand is Henry Clay—brave brand to smoke, 
But not to smite: another one in store 
(Trade-mark triangular, ’twould cost a crown 
To counterfeit) is Bass X calibre.” 
I copy out for you the dedication : 
These to his memory—since he held them dear, 
Perchance as finding there unwittingly 
Some picture of himself—I dedicate, 
I dedicate, I consecrate with smiles— 
These Idle Lays. 
Indeed, He seemed to me 
Scarce other than my own ideal liege, 
Who did not muchly care to trouble take; 
But his concern was, comfortable ease; 
To dress in well-cut tweeds, in doeskin suits, 
In pants of patterns marvelous to see; 
To smoke good brands; to quaff rare vintages; 
To feed himself with dainty meats withal; 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade; 
To toy with what Nerza calls her hair; 
And, in a general way, to happy be, 
If possible, and always debonair ; 
Who spake few wise things; did some foolish ones; 
Who was good-hearted, and by no means stiff; 
Who loved himself as well as any man; 
He who throughout his realms to their last isle 
Was known full well, whose portraiture was found 
In ev'ry album, ‘ 
* * * * * . 
Thou noble Father of her kings to be— 
Ifsfate so wills it,O most potent K——! 
The patron once of Polo and of Poole, 
Of actors and leviathan “ comiques;” 
Once dear to Science as to Art; once dear 
To Sanscrit erudition as to either; 
Dear to thy country in a double sense; 
Dear to purveyors; ay, a liege, indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, through all times, Guelpho the Gay! 
Another literary production of a very differ- 
ent kind from The Coming K. is also making 
another kind of sensation—namely, Middle- 
march, It is said that the enormous sum of 
£7000 was paid for Romola (a story which, with 
all its power, is by far the least popular of Mrs. 
Lewis's books), and that report has doubtless 
combined with the extraordinary merit of her 
productions to make them ‘‘the most looked- 
for” in our modern literature. It is generally 
conceded that Middlemarch is the wisest of all 
her works—a sort of philosophic Cranford on a 
larger canvas, but, like it, without a sufficient 
backbone of ‘‘ story.” On this account the pub- 
lication of it at intervals of two months had to 
be abandoned, and the remaining volumes is- 
sued more rapidly. What Browning's Ring and 
the Book is (only a great deal more) in poetry, 
Middlemarch is in prose: it is absolutely ex- 
haustive, yet, at the same time, there seems no 
reason why it should not have gone on forever. 
The opinion of the many is, on the whole, and 
taking into account its great expectations, fa- 
vorable; the opinion of the few and thoughtful, 
immensely favorable. What jars upon them is 
the sadness and hopelessness of its philosophy— 
which, however, was not unlooked for—and oc- 
casionally an almost painful suggestion of effort. 
The enormous building, at one time Crock- 
ford’s Club-house, in St. James Street, which I 
told you had been purchased by the proprietor 
of the Daily Telegraph, is at last definitely an- 
nounced to be intended for a club-house, to be 
called the Junior Reform. Its site is the finest 
for such a purpose in London, and, notwithstand- 


.ing the enormous outlay necessary for its adapta- 


tion, I believe it will prove a financial success. 
The half of the building was at one time the St. 
James Club, and very curious was it to behold 
the dingy splendors of those magnificent rooms 
wherein the former ‘‘ Wales” and the knights 
of his ‘*table round” had lost their hundreds of 
thousands: it would have cost a fortune even to 
regild the ceilings, and nothing of the sort was 
attempted. ‘The discipline of the club, too, was 
lax, from which circumstance occurred the fol- 
lowing incident, which I suppose is almost un- 
paralleled in club life. Some friend had asked 
me to dine there after the Derby, and while we 
were in the smoking-room there entered an ac- 
quaintance of his, who thus addressed him: 
** They call this place a club, Brown, yet, would 
you believe it, there is no lobster-salad to be got 
here on the Derby day?” ‘‘ ‘That is shameful, 
my good fellow ; but why did you not ‘ back vour 
bill’ and complain to the committee?” ‘* Well, 
so I would,” returned the other, with a slight look 
of confusion—the merest blush—‘*‘ only, you see, 
the deuce of it is that I don't belong to the club.” 

Let me atone for narrating that sad piece of 
impudence by speaking of bishops. ‘The Bishop 
of Winchester, who when of Oxford was held 
to be the most eloquent on the bench, and the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, who does not 
enjoy a similar reputation, happened to meet on 
the same public platform. When Winchester 
had addressed the assembly at great length and 
with much applause, Gloucester and Bristol 
thought it better net to evoke comparison. 
‘* Really, brother,” said he, ‘‘I think you have 
said all that can be said, and, besides, the peo- 
ple do not expect a speech from me, for, see, 
they are beginning to go away.” ‘‘ That shows 
they do expect it,” said Winchester. 

There is also an excellent story afloat about 
Alfred Tennyson. One Sunday evening, while 
staying with a certain admirer of his who loved 
his works not wisely though so well, he was be- 
sought to read Maud aloud, which he did in his 
deep, sonorous voice, to the great edification of 
the company. Presently, when he came to the 
verse, 

“ Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 

They were crying and calling.” 
‘* What birds were those, Sir, do you think ?” 
suddenly inquired the poet of his host. ‘* Well 
—dear me, Mr. ‘Tennyson—let me see—why, 
they must have been nightingales, of course.” 
‘* No, Sir; they were rooks”—which they doubt- 
less were. R. Kemste, of London, 
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VISCOUNTESS BEACONSFIELD. 


by Right Honorable Mary Anne Disraeli, 
Viscountess Beaconsfield, of Beaconsfield, 
in the County of Bucks, a peeress in her own 
right, was the ef daughter of Captain John 
Viney Evans, R.N., of Brampford-Speke, Dev- 
onshire, and niece of the late General Sir James 
Viney, K.C.B., C.B., of Taynton Manor, Glouces- 
tershire, whose heir at law she became. Her 
ladyship was married, firstly, in 1815, to Wynd- 
ham Lewis, Esq., M.P., of Greenmeadow, Gla- 
morganshire, who died, without leaving issue, in 
March, 1838; and secondly, in September, 1839, 
to Benjamin Disraeli, Esq., then M.P. for Maid- 
stone. ‘The union proved a very happy one, and 
Mr. Disraeli has taken many opportunities of tes- 
tifying openly to the warmth and depth of his 
feeling for his wife. He dedicated his novel of 
Sybil to her in graceful words. Again, in a 
public speech at Edinburgh, in 1867, he spoke 
of his partner as ‘that gracious lady to whom 
he owed so much of the happiness and success 
of his life;” and when her Majesty, in 1868, 
raised Mrs. Disraeli to the peerage, it was felt 
that she could not have bestowed an honor more 
likely to be appreciated by the husband, who, 
from a comparatively humble position, had at- 
tained at that time to the office of the first 
minister of the crown, Mr. Disraeli was about 
to visit Glasgow for the purpose of being fgr- 
mally inducted as Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity, but was obliged to decline on account of 
the critical state of Lady Beaconsfield’s health, 
which had been for some time in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition. After a protracted illness, she 
died at noon on Sunday, December 15, and was 
buried on the following Thursday in the family 
vault in Hughenden church. The ceremony 
differed little from a humble village funeral, and 
was touching in its simplicity. ‘The weather was 
very wet ; nevertheless Mr. Disraeli walked bare- 





headed through the 
rain, and reverent~ 
ly followed the re- 
mains of the late 
partner of his life to 
the vault. Several 
beautiful wreaths of 
flowers were placed 
on the coffin. Lady 
Beaconsfield was 
much beloved in 
Hughenden, where 
her simple deeds of 
kindness and char- 
ity toward the poor 
and sick, and her 
graceful affection 
for her husband, will 
not easily be forgot- 
ten. The engrav- 
ing which we give 
herewith was copied 
from a portrait in 
possession of Mr. 
Disraeli. The Lon- 
don Times says of 
Lady Beaconsfield : 
‘*'The secret of the 
spell she held her 
husband, Disraeli, 
by was a simpleone: 
she loved him with 
her whole heart and 
soul, she believed in 
him above all men, 
and he appreciated 
at its real worth that 
single-minded self- 
sacrificing devotion. 
It is difficult to over- 
rate the strength 
and support given 
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COSTUME FOR AFTERNOON RECEPTION. 


THE LATE VISCOUNTESS BEACONSFIELD. 


by unstinted love like that, and few, we suspect, 
appreciate it more than those who would seem 
to need it the least. It is neither counsel nor 
sparkle, but observant, ready sympathy, that a 
man of energy and self-reliance longs for in 
moments of exhaustion and depression, and the 
more impassable the mask he Wears, the greater 
the relief of being able to drop it in private. 
Lady Beaconsfield was very far from being a 
reserved woman. She must have often talked 
too fast and freely for her husband’s liking ; oc- 
casionally the expressions of her artless admi- 
ration of him were caught up and colored, to 
be circulated as ‘‘ good stories” at dinner-tables ; 
but the intuitive instinct of her affection set a 
seal on her lips in the minutest matters where 
her talk might do him an injury. She was very 
much in his confidence, and she was never known 
to betray it. Except for subtle influences of the 
home she made him, the help she brought was 
passive rather than active from first to last. All 
he had asked was fair play for his talents at the 
start; her fortune had given him that, and he 
did the rest for himself.” 





SEEDS OF GERANIUM. 


ROFESSOR HANSTEIN has made some 

interesting observations on the seeds of sev- 
eral species of the plant known as ‘‘stork’s- 
bill” (Geranium). He has ascertained that they 
enter the soil somewhat like an auger, and there- 
by resist the action of the wind, and secure 
greater certainty of germination. Every blos- 
som develops five closely adjoining seeds with 
long processes, which are not unlike the beak 
of a bird. These burst open, and being very 
hygroscopic, twist and turn in accordance with 
the change of moisture in the atmosphere, and 
penetrate the soil. Professor Hanstein has ob- 
served seeds screwing themselves even into the 
hard surface of firmly trodden garden walks. 
The direction of the turns seems to be constant 
with the seeds of the particular species. 





COSTUME FOR AFTERNOON 
RECEPTION. 


HIS distinguished costume is made of faille 

of the new purple shade, called pervenche. 
The skirt is trimmed to the knee with flounces 
arranged in vandykes, headed by a band of black 
velvet and Valenciennes lace. Two ruffles with 
velvet bands and upright frills trim the upper 
part of the front breadths. The polonaise is 
sharply cut away in front, and has a low Pom- 
padour vest of lace and velvet. Velvet cuffs, 
edged with lace, and ornamented with three gold 
buttons. Black velvet sash. Velvet dog-collar 
and locket. Roman gold ear-rings and orna- 
ments in the hair. Purple wing in the coiffure. 
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Medallions in Application 


and Satin Stitch Em- 
broidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


TueEsE medallions are suitable for 
trimming memorandum-books, ci- 
They are worked on 
a foundation of light gray gros grain 
in application of silk of another col- 
or, and with saddler’s silk of various 
colors, partly in dovetailed . satin 
stitch, and partly in half-polka stitch 


gar-cases, etc. 


and point Russe. 


Mantel-Piece with Cover in 


Application. Embroidery. 


Tue mantel-piece is of gray and 
black marble elaborately carved. 
The cover is made of dark blue 
cloth with application embroidery, 
for which Fig. 26, Supplement, gives 
the design. The design figures are 
applied in yellow cloth, the outlines 
and all the lines of the figures are 
worked in half-polka stitch with 
The points on 
the outer edge of the cover are edged 
with narrow and wide brown silk 
braid. A brown worsted tassel trims 
The colors, 
of course, may be varied to harmo- 
nize with the furniture of the room. 


brown saddler’s silk. 


the end of each point. 





ARTISTIC DRESS-MAKING. 
S to the ‘‘cut” of the bodice, 
there are many forms, good 

and bad. The worst is, perhaps, the 
ordinary tight bodice, which we may 
christen the pincushion style, from 
its hardness and stuffiness, and 
which follows the form of the stays 
and never that of the body. But 
you may say, ‘‘ Why is this ‘ neat’ 
bodice ugly? It is a pity to con- 
ceal a pretty figure forever in loose 


Fig. 1.—MEpDALLIon In APPLI- 
CATION AND SaTIN STITCH 


EMBROIDERY. 


folds. Why may we never see 
a clear outline ?” 

Certainly, if we did but see 
the outline of the body, and not 
the French milliner’s idea of 
what the body should be! Noth- 
ing can be more beautiful than 
a close-fitting garment, such as 
that worn in the time of the 
Plantagenets, before the modern 
stays had come into being. 
a box that stiffens the whole fig- 
ure unnaturally, draws the waist 
into the shape of a V, when the 
female figure is much more like 
an H, is a detestable invention, 
and, indeed, only a kind of cof- 
fin; while as for the bodice fit- 
ting it, any garment contain- 
ing so many unnecessary seams 
and wrong lines must always be 
an unpicturesque one. 

As for the skirt (which ought 
to be, if it is not, a portion and 
a continuation of the bodice), it 
must partake of the character of 
the bodice—that is to say, if the 
bodice be cut tightly and formal- 
ly to the figure, the skirt should 
be so. For instance, none but 
the plain gored skirt, without a 
single pleat, can properly go 
with a tight bodice. But if the 
bodice be full at the waist the 
skirt must contain pleats—for 
this style must signify a full and 
folded garment closed to the 
waist by a girdle. Nothing can 
be in worse (artistic) taste than 
to wear a loose bodice, such as 
a Garibaldi, with a tight gored 
skirt, which we have seen done, 
or a gathered skirt with a close 
bodice—no dress could be nat- 
urally cut in either way. It at 
once betrays that the skirt and 
bodice do not belong to each 
other, and are not cut together, 
or, as artists say, ‘‘ not all paint- 


But: 





ed with the same palette.” The 
necks of dresses are always ugly 
when cut in a circle close up to the 
throat, just as a glove that ends ex- 
actly at the wrist-bone, or a boot at 
the ankle, with a straight line, is 
always ugly. It always looks in- 
complete, and seems to require some 
sort of ornament; it is not a natural 
form, and, besides, it gives the head 
a decapitated look. The corners 
taken off at once give us a natural 
form. The V may fairly be carried 
down to the waist—but in this case 
= let me beg my fair country-women 
RK IN SS to wear a chemisette. The fashion 
RSQXx_j Hs » in vogue last season, of wearing the 
Wc: 

























































chest bare to the waist while the 
dress was high behind and on the 
shoulders, was inexpressibly odious. 
We have seen these V-shaped bod- 
ices at evening parties, where the 
V was only stopped by the girdle! 
As to the picturesqueness of the 
dress, it was lost by the hard edge 
: of the V upon the chest. <A dress 
4f Free ought never to end upon the skin 
G4g 4 —there should always be a tucker ; 
t 4 \ K : firstly for cleanliness, and secondly 
“ty Ss (GY is wos . \ Ws SAKE for softening the line of contrast. 
ands SN Z ; : Seams ought never to have been 
introduced into the backs of close 
bodices. Surely the human back 
would be easy enough to fit without 
these lines, sometimes contradicting 
so flatly the natural ones of the fig- 
ure. What can be a more needless 
break in the line of the arm and 
shoulder than the seam that chops 
off the arm just beneath the joint, 
or the square seam that crosses the 
blade-bone? There is another seam, 
which is just as ugly and just as 
needless, which goes straight from 
the armpit to the waist. If a tight 
bodice demands a seam down the 
back, it can not need the side seams 
nor the seam under the arm. Ifthe 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp GAUZE GRENADINE 
Eveninc Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 5-8. 


Fig. 2.—Povutt pe Sor EvENING 
Dress. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—MEDALLION IN APPLICATION 
AND Satin StitTcH EMBROIDERY. 


seam under the arm is conceded, 
no other is required at the back. 
In a diagonal bodice, however, 
the armhole is properly placed 
just at the joint. ‘The old sacque 
of the seventeenth century was a 
very perfect pattern, as far as 
patterns go. The sleeve, whether 
tight or full, was put into the neck. 
The seam under the arm united 
with the pocket-hole, at the low- 
er end of which an extra breadth 
was gathered in, necessary to ad- 
|||, mit of the sweep of the train ; the 
ri seam of the back, giving the 
KY if graceful line of the natural waist 
: y 4 oY AN MN and hip, was concealed by the 
NSF re AZ i iM long folds of the sacque, while the 
nila 7 a hing i line of the side of the neck, which 
@ i i}\ hy was usually square, swept straight 
ws 3 vale \ down to the ground, revealing the 

i” f 2 Yat | i Ah Hh under vest or jacket and petticoat 

H 5 (both perfectly legitimate forms 
and distinct from each other). 
When achange of fashion brought 
the dress together on the bosom, 
with no under-jacket, the neck 
was cut heart-shaped, a very nat- 
ural and honest form. 

In all cases the seams of gar- 
ments should follow and recog- 
nize the natural lines of the body. 
A seam reaching the throat, or 
one surmounting the shoulder 
joint, is a more natural and prop- 
er form than one cutting across 
Pa the arm, and should be used in 
MIND AAD st . - all close bodices where the eye is 
al hh & ‘ i an fil \N == meant to take in a smooth out- 

z : g i line without a break. In bodices 
less simple in construction, and 
where the sleeve rises into pufls 
or other capricious forms, the 
seam may be at the joint, or, in 
fact, any where where it is least ob- 
trusive. Inthe making of dresses 
the lines that end nowhere and 
nohow, which are often apparent, 
never fail to offend the eye. 


by ak 


i i... nT 






MAnNTEL-PIECE WITH COVER IN APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. 
For design see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 26. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. L. D. anp Ornens.—The traditions con 
precious stones are 60 numerous and various that it is 
difficult to give them authoritatively. In some na- 
tions each gem is sacred to one month, and is appro- 
priately worn by persons born therein. For instance, 
the garnet, emblematic of constancy and fidelity, is 
dedicated to January; the amethyst, sincerity, to Feb- 
ruary ; the blood-stone, courage and presence of mind, 
to March; the diamond, innocence, to April; the em- 
eraid, success in love, to May; the agate, health and 
long life, to June; the carnelian, contented mind, to 
July; the sardonyx, conjugal fidelity, to August; the 
chrysolite, antidote against madness, to September; 
the opal, hope, to October; the topaz, fidelity, to No- 
vember; the turquoise, sincerity, and the chrysoprase, 
moral courage and perseverance, to December. Emer- 
alds are supposed to keep off the evil-eye, and to be 
& preventive of sickness. The amethyst is a charm 
against intoxication. The turquoise preserves the 
wearer from accidents. The ruby warns its wearer of 
coming misfortune by its changes of color. The sap- 
phire gives the wearer a light heart. The chrysoprase 
bestows fluency of tongue and pen. The diamond pro- 
tects iis possessor from all sorts of enchantments, and 
secures his triumph over his enemies, while its loss be- 
tokens dire misfortunes. The opal was the most bale- 
ful stone of all, bringing calamity to the wearer, and 
subjecting him to the malign influence of demons. We 
do not know of any book on the subject, though many 
curious traditions may be gleaned from jewelers’ man- 
uals in the French, German, and other languages. We 
can not refer you, however, to any one in particular. 

A Svuusogrmer kindly furnishes the following direc- 
tions for bleaching Parian ware, alabaster, marble, etc. : 

“Place in the sun, on a warm day, a wash-tub filled 
with soft clear water. Lay the Parian or alabaster in 
the water from one to ten hours, until well bleached, 
and wash off the dust with a nail-brush, and dry in the 
sun. Should the alabaster loosen where cemented, re- 
new by & little fresh plaster of Paris. For forty years, 
when house-cleaning, I have always bleached for an 
hour or two, and the Parian and alabaster come fresh 
from the sun and water, and look like new.” 

New York Svussoriser.—A marriage is legal, pro- 
vided both parties are single, under whatever name 
they may be married, whether real or assumed. Con- 
sult a lawyer about the measures necessary to change 
one’s name in different States. 

Form Pargs.—It is news to us that “ writers always 
use paper three inches narrower than ordinary letter.” 
Our writers don’t. 

Latina.—We can not put words into the mouth of 
the dumb, or tell a person what to answer when his 
friend expresses his delight in meeting him.—As to 
the Latin sentence you sent us, ipse was omitted, 
which made the whole phrase nonsensical. 

A.prnz.—You should make the first call on your 
friend after her return from a long journey. 

W. 8.—Only very intimate friendship would author- 
ize you to address a gentleman as “Dear Friend.” 
“ Dear Sir” is better, or “ Dear Mr. ——.” 

Pavuivze.—It is not necessary to write a letter of 
thanks in acknowledgment of so simple an attention 
as the receipt of a paper. 

V. D. G.—The sewing-machines in the market num- 
ber legions. We can not catalogue their respective 
points of excellence here, or recommend one above 
another. The reports of the American Institute Fair 
may give you some information on the subject. 

J. Y. M.—We certainly should not advise a lady to 
leave a good country home for the sake of making a 
precarious livelihood as a seamstress in the city. Stay 
where you are. 

Constant Reavers.—We don’t know any thing about 
the troupe you mention. 

Mrs. Mary V. W.—Your friend is very fortunate in 
having trained a half-witted boy to be a perfect cham- 
bermaid, and we do not see any impropriety in it, so 
long as both parties are satisfied. Nevertheless, as a 
rule, semi-idiots are hardly to be relied on as model 
servants, and there are hardly enough eligible ones to 
be found for Bridget to fear their rivalry. As to the 
employment of men for household service, it is com- 
mon enough in Europe and elsewhere, and there is 
nothing reprehensible in the custom. 

San Jos&.—There is no international copyright be- 
tween Europe and America, and you are at liberty to 
translate any French or other work without infringing 
on the rights of the author. 

Svunsoriser.—An infant can not, we think, be bap- 
tized without sponsors in the Episcopal Church. 

Mienon.—You will find in our advertisements an- 
sewers to your questions concerning contributions to 
Harper & Brothers’ periodicals. We do not answer 
questions about MSS. in this column. 

Uno.—When asked at table what you will have, al- 
ways make a choice, and do not embarrass your enter- 
tainer with the responsibility.—It is highly unconven- 
tional for a young lady to take a gentleman to ride.— 
A girl of fifteen should wear her hair flowing. 

Janz R.—Black velvet bonnets are as much worn as 
usual. You can always relieve them by a rose or plum- 
colored feather, and these match both your costumes, 

8. A. L.—There is nothing better for chapped lips 
than glycerine tablets or camphor ice, though sweet- 
almond oil may be used when the lips are very sore. 

Marraa Wasuineton.—Your friends show very bad 
taste in laughing at your hair. Braid it on crimping- 
pins, and dress it lightly and fluffily as possible. Brush 
it a great deal, and wash once a week thoroughly. 
Touch your eyebrows with salve of cold cream, melted, 
with walnut bark boiled in it a long while. 

Epna.—A bran poultice improves the complexion. 
A weak wash of carbolic acid—one tea-spoonful to a 
pint of rose-water—is very good. Vapor-baths can be 
taken alone. 

C. G.—Gum-turpentine dissolves in alcohol, and the 
proportions are only to be found by trial. Cover the 
gum with proof spirit, and dilute as needed till the 
turpentine disappears, 

F. Y.—The thimbles spoken of are not patented, nor 
does the article referred to say they are. 

Lizziz B.—Your cloth sample is too heavy for a re- 
dingote. You should get a light pliablefabric. Direc- 
tions about quantity of material and the way of mak- 
ing up the garment will be found in the Bazar in 
which the redingote is illustrated, viz., No. 46, Vol. V. 
We do not write special directions on the pattern. 

Mary Janr.—We have no pattern of a jockey basque. 
Your money will be returned. 

Jovier B.—Mre. Anna Cora Mowatt married Mr. 
Ritchie, and added his name to hers. She is dead. 

Carnie L.—Palest sky blue or Nile green ties are 
worn with plum-color by blondes. 

Aanes Mavnior.—Very thick heavy black embroidery 
will be suitable on your blue cloth. Why do you not 
use cashmere for a spring garment ? 

Livineston.—It is too'soon to decide positively 
about the spring styles. It is not probable that there 
will be any decided change, but you had better wait 
for small details before you make your dress. 





- Reo.vsz.—For your spring suits get gray and purple 
solid-colored dresses. Wear a good deal of black and 
white with lavender, and then gradually add colors. 

Ou10o.—Make your calico dress with a pleated blouse, 
coat sleeves, and a plain skirt just escaping the floor. 
The three front breadths should be slightly gored. 
The Loose Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. 
V., and a plainly flounced skirt is the best model for 
your alpaca. 

Exzanoz.—Make your bronze green satin by the 
Louis Quinze pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. 
V., and the gray camel’s-hair by the Redingote Suit 
pattern illustrated in the same number. Your ideas 
about the cashmere cloak are excellent. Line it with 
rose-colored silk. Twenty yards of light blue silk’ wil) 
make you a handsomely trimmed evening dress. 





Waress’ Concerto Parton OrGan su naps a long 
needed desideratum for home music. e effect, at 
once charming, soul stirring, and closely resembling the 
human voice, is produced by a third set of reeds, voiced 
peculiarly for that pu: Its sound, voluminous and 
pure, produces the effect of a costly church organ, at a 
=m within the reach of almost any lover of music.— 
he American Lutheran, York, Pa.—({Com.} 





Horace Warens, No. 481 Broadway, has just intro- 
duced a Concerto Parlor Organ, which is attractin; 
much attention. It has a new concerto stop, produc 
by a third set of reeds peculiarly voiced, and the effect 
is charming.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser.—{Com.] 








TURQUOISES. 

On the picturesque old bridge over the Arno, in 
Florence, known as the Ponte Vecchio, the traveler 
finds himself strolling between two antique rows of 
toppling houses, the abode of the guild of goldsmiths. 
It would be strange indeed if even now there were no- 
thing in the way of jewelry worth seeing in the city of 
Benvenuto Cellini. But that which most attracts and 
fixes the traveler’s attention is the abundance and beeu- 
ty of the Turquoises. This dainty and lovely stone, 
the name of which attests ita Oriental origin, is to the 
charming capital of Tuscany what the Garnet is to 
Vienna and Coral to Naples. Yet the Turquoise is 
neither found in Tuscany nor in Turkey, but in Persia. 
Khorassan supplies it chiefly to commerce by way of 
the great fairs of Tiflis, in Armenia, and of Nischni- 
Novgorod, in Russia. Messrs, Starr & Marovs, of 22 
John St. (up stairs), have a number of fine specimens 
of this stone. The Shah of Persia is said to keep the 
best Turquoises, as the King of Burmah keeps the best 
Rubies. Yet it isso exquisitely adapted to the toilette, 
especially of our northern and golden-haired beauties, 
that we do contrive to obtainit. It harmonizes admir- 
ably with brilliants. We do not know that we quite 
accept the ancient superstition that the wearer of a 
Turquoise is safe from contagion; but we are quite 
disposed to believe that a susceptible person might not 
be safe, absolutely, from a lovely blonde wearing a set 
of Turquoises and Diamonds from the atelier in John 
Street.—[Com.] 





A Bie Victory ror taz New Wiison UnpER-Farp 
Sew1ne-Maouine.—It will delight all the many friends 
of the Wilson Se -Machine to know that in the 
stubborn contest for superiority in samples of work at 
the great Northern Ohio Fair, their favorite has carried 
off the two great premiums, the medal for best six 
specimens machine work, and the diploma for best 
specimen braiding. As the great competition was in 
these two classes, it will be seen that the Wilson’s vic- 
tory is complete. We knew this would be so. It could 
not be otherwise. There is no ing down the fact 
that the Wilson is the best family sewing-machine now 
manufactured, the one capable of doing the best work 
on any kind of goods and under all circumstances, 
This award of the highest premium to the work of the 
Wilson Shuttle Sewing-Machine, should and will silence 
the talk of that large class of sewing-machine men who 
have made this machine the object of their special en- 
mity, simply because it is a moderate price hi 


CLOSING SALE OF FURS. 


Ammen, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Are offering, to close the stock for the SEASON, the 
BALANCE of their 


FURS and FUR TRIMMINGS 
At an 
IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Also, 
PARIS-MADE EVENING DRESSES & COSTUMES, 
At Equally Low Rates. 


FINE FRENCH HAND-WORK 
EMBROIDERIES, BANDS, AND SKIRT 
TRIMMINGS. 

A large invoice of the above desirable goods now 
Open, MUCH BELOW REGULAR PRICES, 
HAMBURG EDGINGS and INSERTINGS. 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED double Linen CHEMISE 
BANDS, from 65c. each and upward. 
PERCALE AND LINEN EMBROIDERED NIGHT- 
DRESS SETS AND YOKES. 

An entirely new style of SKEIRTING EMBROIDERY. 
SWISS AND LAWN PLAITED AND RUFFLED 
TRIMMINGS, IN ALL THE NEW STYLES. 

Together with a fine assortment of other articles, ap- 
pertaining to this department, at equally low prices. 
Also, a fine lot of NEW PIQUES, just received. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
AND 


GENERAL HOUSE-FURNISHING, &c., &e. 
We are prepared to offer GkEat INDUCEMENTS to 
purchasers in 
SHIRTING, PILLOW AND SHEETING LINENS, 
OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKES. 

TABLE DAMASKS BY THE YARD; 
CLOTHS, NAPKINS, AND DOYLIES; 
HUCKABUCK AND DAMASK TOWELS AND 
TOWELLINGS; 

GUIPURE LACE SPREADS AND TOWELS; 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, &c., &c. 
Together with a general assortment of goods apper- 

taining to this department. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & ©O., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 





Have opened a magnificent assortment of 
CHANTILLY LACES, FICHUS, CAPES, SASHES, 
BARBES, VEILS, &c.; 

Also, 


CHANTILLY, GUIPURE, 
SPANISH, and VALENCIENNES 
TRIMMING LACES, 
NEW STYLES AND NEW DESIGNS, 
AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
An elegant assortment of HAMBURG EDGINGS 
and SCALLOP TRIMMINGS; Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s UNDER-GARMENTS in every variety; 
CHILDREN’S OUTFITS; 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, very elegant. 
Also, one case 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
Purchased at the last London Auction Sale, at lower 
prices than similar qualities have been purchased 
within the past ten years. 
HANDSOME SQUARE SHAWLS, only $25. 
Fine quality STRIPED, $20 upward. 
FILLED CENTRE, large size, very handsome, 
$100 upward. 
LONG SHAWLS, full size and very rich, only $100. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 





and undersells their expensive one. Go and see the 
first premium cards on those beautiful samples of work, 
and remember that you can buy this premium sewing- 
machine for fifty dollars.—From the Cleveland Daily 
Herald. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and 
in all other cities in the United States. The Company 
want agents in country towns.—(Com.] a. 








Corvine Wure..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Co ying Whee! patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of Ref If ples are wanted, inclose 
25c. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


SHOPPING | 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b: 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 48 Sixth ive. NY. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent ph sicians, U 
E R 











Sold by Druggists and Grocers, 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


IN FAN Ts: 








INFANT'S WARDROBE “B” 
FOR $100. 


2 Flannel Bands........ 


@ 
Tucked, 0.000000 
6 Linen Shirts.......... aes 


1 Calico Wrapper......... Sob dn innis o(sibin eovccoe LOD 
. eeeeeeeG@ 


1 “Eureka” Diaper....... poses 

A set of Linen Diapers............. 
1 Rubber Bib....... 

2 Quilted Bibs 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.0.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Ward- 
robe “‘A,” for $75, and “‘C” for $125, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
(Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
povggEau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


oe HOMES in Shenandoah Valley. For Circu- 
lar send stamp to J. H. Bristor, Martinsburg, W. Va. 











THE NEW BOOKS 


OF 


THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1, 

RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Exis£z Reoxvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 

Uniform iu style with “‘ THE EARTH," by Exisiz 
Reoxvs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. : 


M. Elisée Reclus, so well known by his excellent 
work, “The Earth,” has added a much needed com- 
panion piece to it. * * * Reclus has devoted fifteen 
zoere to the exploration of the earth, and it is the 

ruit of his travels and studies that we find in his two 
excellent books. He is not a mere writer about what 
he has seen, he endeavors to trace the law and make 
plain the connection with some antecedent fact. In 
other words, while having all the enthusiasm of the 
traveler and the polished ease of the man of the world, 
he has the training of the man of science. ‘‘The 
Ocean” is a very fascinating volume. * ** We do not 
think that we are wide of the mark in saying that the 
two volumes of Reclus's—*The Earth” and “The 
Ocean "—come nearer to supplying a real physical ge- 

ogra hy of the globe than any work or works in the 
glish language.— World, N. Y. , 


3. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

’ This work embraces in one volume: 


ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Ligutroor, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricnarp 
CuHENEVIX NoH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Ex.10co07Tt, D.D., Bishop 

of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., has done the Christian pub- 
lic a valuable and timely service in editing a popular 
edition of the “Revision of the English Version of the 
New Testament,” as discussed by Lightfoot, Ellicott, 
and Trench. Heretofore the able writings of these 
authors on this important subject have only been ob- 
tainable in separate volumes. Here they are present- 
ed in one compact book, with an able and scholarly 
introduction by Dr. Schaff, which gives a clear account 
of the origin and expediency of the revision now in 
progress, the composition and ability of the commis- 
sion engaged upon it, and concise illustrations of the 
changes to be made. The volume is to warmly 
commended, and is emphatically a multum in parvo.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 


3. 

HUDSON’S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Frepgrio Hupson. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $5 00. 

The book is interesting from beginning to end. 
No page but has its item of curious information or its 
piquant anecdote.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

There is no man better qualitied to write the history 
of American Journalism than Mr. Hudson, and, ac- 
cordingly, his history is well written. He possesses 
the various knowledge thereof that it is necessary to 
impart, and the skilled power that enables a man to 
impart his knowledge agreeably, and, therefore, use- 
fully. He has brought together an immense number 
of facts, and the entire book is highly entertaining. 
a = is a good book—an excellent book.—Boston 

‘aveller. mse: 


4. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorce 
Euiot, Author of “Adam Bede,” ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
***Tt is our deliberate judgment that it indicates a 

enius superior to that of any other novelist now liv- 
ing.—Boston Globe. 

he author exhibits an insight into the secret heart 

of our nature scarcely less subtle and manifold than 

that of Shakespeare. * * * Such a rare cabinet of char- 

acter sketches is perhaps not to be found in any other 

single production of English literature.—N. Y. Tribune, 


5. 

NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. By Cuantes Norpnorr. 
Seventh Thousand just ready. Wlustrated. 68vo, 
Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


A delightful and instructive volume. * * * The most 
entertaining, the most intelligent, and the most useful 
book on California we have ever read. * * * What par- 
ticularly pleases us in this volume is the ease and fe- 
licity of the style. The author seems to be indulging 
simply in a quiet, genial talk with the reader. He 

pes the predominant California rhetorical sin, the 
sin of eloquence. Good sense is his special character- 
istic.—Boston Daily Globe. 





6. 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Dez Wirt Tatmagz, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. ies. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Uniform with the First Series of Talmage's Ser- 
mons. 


These sermons abound in wit, humor, pathos, 
metaphor, simple poetic beauty and fine word-paint- 
ing, startling declarations of truth, and some daring 
rhetorical extravagance. They are onaine, stirring, 
and refreshing, and reveal the remarkable mental 
characteristics which render their author one of the 
most popular preachers of this country at the present 
time.—Lutheran Observer, Phila. 


%. 
SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 
FORCE. Being Vol. IV. of Science for the Young, 
by Jacos Anuorr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
HEAT. — LIGHT. — WATER AND LAND. — 
FORCE. 4 vols. Tilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 each. 


8. 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of ‘John Halifax.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents each. 

LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY.—THE COU- 
SIN FROM INDIA.—TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
—IS IT I'RUE?—AN ONLY SISTER. 


ea” Harrre & Brotugrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
sa7- Harper's Caratocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. ‘ 
For New Novels see next page. 


FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. 

Instruction Pack: sent by mail on receipt of 

$100. Send for Circular. Stamping. done for the trade, 
Madame L, CENDRIER, leecker St., N. Y. 
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4 AlR,— HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

32 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 
Size. 








LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... 
24 “ “ “ “ “ eas 





26 “ “ “ “ “ 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.< 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

a answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 











——CASHME 


COLGATE & Co’s 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP, 
FOR THE TOILET. 


COLGATE & COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 





The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE WANDERING HEIR. By Cuarurs Reape, 
Author of “Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in His 
Place,” ‘‘Never Too Late to Mend,” “Foul Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 

Il. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
| Wi.1am Braok, Author of ‘ Love or Marriage?” 
“Tn Silk Attire,” ‘‘The Monarch of Mincing-Lane,” 
“Kilmeny,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


III. 
DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. _ By Epuvunp 
Yares, Author of ‘Black Sheep,” ‘Land at Last," 
““Wrecked in Port,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Vv. 
4 WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. ha amzs Parn, Author 
'8 









EXACT SIZE OF 
CARTRIDGE, 





Swamp Angel Revolver. 


The only five-shot POCKET DERRINGER 
made. Weight 120z. Can be loaded without remov- 
ing cylinder. Send for circular to 
ONION, HAIGH, & CORNWALL, 
18 Warren St., N. Y., 
Dealers in all kinds of Revolvers, Breech and Muzzle 
Loading Guns and Rifles, Fishing Tackle, &c. 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00. 
“« & Chamois, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 

For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
state which and size of bust. 

Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuotrsate.—Chas. H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W..H. Schieffelin & Co.,170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beekman St.; G. 8S. Crawford & Co., 119 Fulton St. 

A. C. JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will _be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


SAVE YOUR EYES, 
RESTORE your SIGHT, S 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 
By reading our Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- 7 
store Impaired Vision and 1 i 
Overworked Eyes; how to cure Weak, 
Watery, Inflamed, and Near-Sighted 
Eyes, and all other Diseases of the yes. 
WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 
HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free, Send your address to 
DR. J. BALL & CO., @. 0. Box 957.) 
No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {71933 
Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 


WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN 8UOH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 
AT 80 SMALL A OO8T, 

BY USING WRIGHT’S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


HOLIDAYS 


are drawing near! and those intending useful 
GIrts for ANY of their FRIENDS, whether 
Men, Women, Boys or Girls, could not bestow 
one that would be BETTER appreci thana 


NovBhrty 
PRINTING PRESS 


for a descriptive, illustrated Pamphlet, 
containing the various Agents’ addresses, to 
BENJ. O. » Manufacturer, 
$49—851 Federal & 152 Kneeland-st's, Boston. 


<== No suspension of Business on account of Firel 
Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


OUNG LADIES? EDUCATIONAL 
HOME will admit four new scholars Feb. 10, 

1873. Preferences given to first aj plicants. 

. & Mrs. D. S. TROWBRIDGE, Greenwich, Conn. 









































of ‘‘Carlyon's Year,” ‘Cecil's Tryst," “A Be 
back,” “ Bi in the Bone,” “Found 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Ls 
FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By Cuanres 
Gisson, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” “Robin 
Gray," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
ae Sam & Loran will a either of pe 
above wor: mail, postage id, to an; rt 
the United States, on Phase te eye _— 





THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 
= 


“DOMESTIC” 






»Tesents @ Tre- 
cord of success N 
unparalleledin jit 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. ¢ Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. six 


Agents wanted Lb: 
everywhere. : 


5 Adaress ‘ 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, YH NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGRTUKR BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIEOE OF THE PATTERN, SO a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER. .No. 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Sitirt...........0.ccccess ™ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
froms 4 to 19 Vente GIA); 6. «2s cccesescceccsia “2 
POSTILION - BASQUE 








WRG ecatcncundsad cateacdnndcsadeduachdsee ws . 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... a 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

I in cikecictnedbtnmneneeecnian eos o< SE 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

Re cc didndkcashibnae dadeeeudesuaixe 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “a 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT................. oe 


DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
girl from 5 to 15 years old).................. be 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... * 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING SUIT . 


Li 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
- PR ic divndncteccticncunsaesseustan oe 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
he. aor on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged, 

In ordering, please s 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING. 
942 BROADWAY. 


cify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 








Send Stamp for Designs. 





$5 to 90 perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for us in the:r spare moments or all the time than at anything 

else. Particulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 





IHE discovery of the heart dropsy eure, by Dr. N.S. 
Dodge, of Albany, N.Y., was accidental.-Ch’n Union. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most aap and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage 5 “4 the above cat- 
—_ will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just | areomguonen containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, re; resenting the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 








[THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS| 


~ AREPURE AND THEIR ~ 
PERFUME CHOICE AND LASTING. 


ALFRED SAVAGE & an eee 0 





ro 
INLEY, Rouse’s Point. 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
1st. That each — is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, a8 it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the —— price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desi The catalogue will be for- 





esired. 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 
GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 
The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 





GCRAND GOLD MEDAL’ AWARDED 


NEW, USEFUL, VALUABLE! 
Devoted to home t, instruction, 


team boats, Sailing Vessels ; Matbematuca! . 
iieroscopes ; Chemical Cabinets, ete. Alsoseries 








= 
SIXTH EDITION FIFTIETH THOUSAND 





$100,000 for only $10! 


TEN THOUSAND CASH GIFTS aggrega- 
ting $500,000 will be distributed by lot to patrons 
of the Third Grand Gift Concert in aid of the 
Public Library of Ky., at Louisville, Ky., 
Tuesday, April 8, 1873. Gifts range from to 
$100,000, all cash. Whole tickets$10, halves $5, 
quarters $250. The first Concert, Dec. 16, 1871, and 
second, Dec. 7, 1872, went off with great success and 
received universal approval for the scrupulous integ- 
rity with which they were conducted and promptness 
with which gifts were paid. For tickets and full in- 
formation, address Hon. Thos. E. Bramlette, 
Agent for Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 


i Proof. 

NEV aes 
. f oods Stores. Ask for 

of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wanted. , 


> ATENT METALLIC SHIELDS— 





and mothers. Re- 
water- 











certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases, By mail or ex- 
press. GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St.,N. ¥. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


SS ANNE. 
MAR Ne 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation. 





pa 
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LARPER SS SWI 







Pink _ WSs 1E. Sprint 
ES JOURNAL or fis dO 
To AL of €ivi viz — BAL 

The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columng contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style-—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 














ion in the country. 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Its supplements alone are worth 


er 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 


R. 
Harper’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Hanrrer’s Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Hagrrrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and HarpPer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazink, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 

Sunsortners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a year, for the Wreexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne In Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
“ | 1 4¢ !i—For ten years we have 
Nothing like It. told you wail about the 
people’s favorite paper, the “‘Srar-SpanGLep Banner.” 
Our advertisements may be “‘an old story,” but the pa- 
er grows fresher and brighter with every issue. Kn- 
arged, improved, illustrated, it gives the best Stories, 
Sketches, Tales, Poems, Wit, Humor, &c., to be foun 
in any paper any where. 48 long columnsin each issue; 
8 pages, Ledger size, ALL for $1 a year and a superb 
=Peaue Curomo” free gratis to zacH and EVERY sub- 
scriber. It is one of Prang’s best—a 16-tint chromo, 
‘““AUTUMN LEAVES,” new, perfect, genuine, worth 
double the price of the paper alone. CHROMO and 
paper only $1. We refer to any respectable publisher, 
and to our 50,000 actual subscribers now taking our 
paper. We refer to L. Prang & Co., as to real value 
and genuineness of ourchromo. We want Canvassers. 
Full “ Outfit” rrex. Specimens 6 cts. We guarantee 
perfect satisfaction or will refund your money. Send 
one dollar to Star-Spangled Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 












You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 

We answer—It costs less than $300 
Mto make any $600 Piano sold 
through Agents, all of = ye 

r 'e profit. e h 

Oo per fir ship direct to fami- 
lies at Faetory price, and warrant 
Py le 5 Years. Send for Iustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over §OO Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


isnotice- 8. Piano Cos, 865 Broadway, N. Ye 
















Women, Boys, and Girls Wanted, to act as 
ME N, agents for useful articles in their own locali- 
ties—no capital oe Pays large profits. Incloge no 
stamp. Address P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


BIG MONEY! AceNTiostitre. 8 


HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, O. 
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FACETIZ. 


little fellow was silent for 
a moment, as though ab- 
when, trightentnd sp ont 
w up sud- 
— he replied, “*So they 
could git a better crack at 
him.” ; 


When has a man a ghost 
of a chance of appeasing 
his op tite ?—When he 
a-goblin’ up any thing. 


—_——_.—_—_ 
“Let well alone,” as the 

tippler said to the teeto- 
er. 


The man who was hun- 
ery, and told to bolt his 

oor, said he would much 
rather bar it. 


—_\_.—_— 

The gardener who graft- 
ed a chestnut to a box-tree 
found it only produced 
large trunks. 


-—— 
MeEtanonoty Svurciw:.— 
little boy, on being 
ed with a whip- 

ping, hung his head. 

—$<$ <> 


Some men who are re- 
ported “to live on their 
wits” must live on very 
limited premises. 


os 

“Is there any danger of 
the boa-constrictor bit- 
ing?” asked a visitor of a 
zoological showman. 

“Not the least,” replied 
the showman; ‘he never 
bites; he swallows his wit- 
tles whole.” 


—_—_—_———_ 
' Very Necessary. — We 
observe that the British 
Medical Journal speaks ap- 
provingly of ‘Nightin- 
zale’s Respirator and 
fouth-Protector.” Con- 
sidering the late hour at 
which that delightful bird sings in the open air, we 
only wonder it has not adopted some such precaution 
long since, At the same time,.we should think the 
mouth-protector would interfere with the celebrated 


“jug, jug.” ea ee 
THOUGHTS DURING HAIR-CUTTING. 


Will he cut it well, or shall I look an object for the 
next ten days? 

Will he ask me how I would like it cut? 

Will he talk to me? 

Will he blow upon me? 

Will he snip a bit off my ear? 

Will he prick my lip when he trims my mustache? 
oe - ell me that my hair is getting rather thin at 

e to} 

Will he ask me whether I have tried, or would like 
to try, their marvelous Balsam, or their wonderful 
Wash, or their unrivaled Restorative ? 

Will he ask me whether I will be shampooed ? 

Will the oe business bring tears into my eyes? 

Will he part my hair on the wrong side? 

Will uncomfortable hairs get between my collar and 


my neck? ° 
Tu MOST DIFFICULT GUN TO KEEP OLEAN—A fouling- 
piece. ° 
A Chicago poet begins an apostrophe to the ocean 
with “ Prodigious dampness !” 
—_o——— 


Ir Taxes att Sorts To Make a Worip.—A writer 
has been amusing himself with picking out all sorts 
of odd characters. As some of these are perhaps un- 
known to many of our readers, it may be interestin 
to go over the catalogue, to which we have made 4 
ditions from our own experience. There are people 
who lavish their money on the heathen abroad, and 
leave the heathen at home to take care of themselves. 
People who have no poor relations. People who like 
bagpipes, and who give vay & to organ-grinders. 
People who have more money than they know what 
to do with. People who like paying the income tax, 
and those who look forward hopefully to the time 
when there will be no income tax. People who like 
petting up early in the morning. People who have a 
10le broke in the ice to enable them to indulge in a 
cold bath before breakfast. 
People who delight in the 
sunrise, and who take long 
walks before breakfast. 
People who have no diges- 
tion, but who eat every 
thing. People who send 7" 
conscience money to the , 
Treasury. People who 1 
cross their letters. People 
who keep their old letters, 
People who have no non- 
sense about them. People 
who have no sense of hu- 
mor. People who hold 
their tongues. 


a), | 


———_—_.————. 

A witty boy, suffering 
from the application of the 
birch, said, “Forty rods 
are said to be a furlong. 
I know better, Let any 
body get such a plaguy 
licking as I’ve had, and 
he'll find out that one rod 
makes an acher!” 


qummmen(@jeemneen 
A plumber had a lad in 
his employ who thought 
himself about twice as 
sharp as new vinegar, and 
one day having occasion 
for a piece of zinc, ordered 
him to get one twelve inch- 
es square. ‘ Yes, Sir,” said 
Razor, “twelve inches 
square, but how long ?” 





EL EE Bin 

Wuat no Darry-MAn CAN 
Apuutrerate—The milk of 
human kindness. 


—_—_~_— 

A man of birth is com- 
monly one whose remote 
ancestor did something, 
and his intermediate pre- 
decessors, for many centu- 
ries, nothing at all. 


—~ > 

MALAPROPIANA. 
Mrs. Malaprop has been 
very much interested in a 
description of the Honey- 
combs at Rome, 

Mrs. Malaprop possesses 
a Shakspeare with Margery 
notes. 

Mrs. Malaprop recom- 
mends the consecrated 
milk. 

Mrs. Malaprop hates your 
chymical people. 


ty 
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A CONTENTED MIND. 


“Oh, Mamma! we dave had such Fun! 
“Indeed! And what Part did all of you take?’ — 
“Oh, the Part of those who look on and clap their Hands, you know.” 


THE FIRST BALL. 
Tgp. ‘Do you have many hops in your country, Polly?” 
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“BAFFLED SCIENCE SLOW RETIRES."—Scene: Conversazione of the Therebihangsatailogical Society. 


Dr. Fossit. ‘‘ You observe, like the Os Cadcis, there is a Projection here of the—” 
Lavy LisTENER (eager with demonstration). “‘That shows we can not have been Monkeys, Dr. Fossil ; 
Muuitary Escort (with evidently clear view of the theory). “Very true. 
a Man—arm is much too Long to 


old a Gun properly; proves it beyond a Doubt—aw !” 


ma 
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“HHH | THE PAST YEAR. 
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Fancy, we’ve been doing Private Theatricals, and all of us took a Part!” 








Potty (his simple rural cousin). ‘Why, of course, Ted; you know Pa has sixty acres.” 


[Exit Dr. Fossil, a sadder if not a wiser man. 





because in Real People that part is the Funny Bone.” 
I think it’s absurd, you know, to imagine that that—aw—Fellah could ever have been 


NATURAL HISTORY OF 


Butterflies were broken 
on wheels. 

Cats looked at kin; 

Cricketers made ducks’ 


“er ithe birds whispered in 
~ ear. i 


I 
| 


many mares’ 
nests = diseovered. 
People smelled a rat. 
Others were still as a 


mouse. 
Others plucked crows. 
ers took “ rooks.” 
Birds of a feather flocked 
together. ° 
ippies and dull dogs 
were as humerous as ever. 
Cucumbers maintained 
their usual coolness. 
Unsuccessful _ attempts 
were in made to put 
salt on birds’ tails, to catch 
weasels asleep, and to in- 
troduce pigeon’s milk. 
The British lion had a 
strong dose of ‘ Geneva” 
administered to him.. 
oO 
Poor Jones says he al- 
ways gives Mrs. J. her own 
way, because it is the only 
thing he has to give her. 
—_—_~>—__—_ 


What is the difference 
between a mare and a 
mayor?—If you beat her, 
she will go; if you beat 
him, you will go—to prison. 





If a justice were to give 
an unwise decision, would 
it be contempt of court to 
retort with a just hiss? 

—_—_—— 


“Tf you do not take pains 
I will give you some,” said 
a school-master to a care- 
less pupil. 


_ 

Lee ag om Rey it is 
stated, has now taken to 
dyeing his hair and whis- 
kers. This will make him 
look Brigham Younger; 
but we doubt if there’s 
any necessity for his thus 

_ It is — ossible, as it is, to 

e high lights in his character with char- 
—_——~————_———. 

FEASTS OF FOND MEMORY. 


There is a sweet savor 


——— himself. 
produce t 
coal. 


O joy I can’t utter! 
Hot tea-cake with butter, 
Or muffin, or crumpet, all gushing, galore, 
When young lips were squeezing! 
*Twere now full as pleasing 
As it then was when these at their corners ran o’er. 


Hot rolls, of a morning, 
To shun I’ve had warning 
But now love as much as I ever did, quite. 
middle piece, crummy 


And oozy and eens, 
Would still yield me all its remembered delight. 


Toast, likewise, I dote on, 
Hot, buttered, oft gloat on, 
With eggs, in idea, for a morning’s blow-out; 
But that, for digestion, 
Is out of the question; 
So I breakfast on porridge for fear of the gout. 
——_~<.——_——_. 


An old lady visited Barnum’s show, was delighted 
with all she saw, and said, ‘‘ He has every thing in his 
show that is on the bills but the hippodrome. I won- 
der where he keeps his hippodrome? Is it dead?” 

> 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES. 
INEBRIATED Spouse. “ Well, m’ dear! Meh Cris’m’s! 
Cris’m’s is come—” 
Srern Berrer Hatr. “ Supposing Christmas is come, 
it’s no reason why you should be gone—and so very 
far gone too!” ° 


An Indian chief, in a telegraph office in Montana, 

being told that the operator was “talking with a 

white brother two thousand miles distant,” gave it as 
his opinion that it was the 
“longest talk” he had ever 
witnessed. 


—_——p_——— 
There are goody good 
books; there are also bad- 
dy baddy books, and rather 

too many of them. 


—> 
An applicant for a pair 
of boots at one of our shoe 
stores was asked what 
number he wore, and re- 
plied, as soon as he could 
recover from his surprise, 
“Why, two, of course!” 


——_—_—_—~>—_— 
**Six feet in his boots!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Beeswax. 
“ What will the impudence 
of this world come to, I 
wonder? Why, they might 
as well tell me that the man 
had six heads in his hat.” 


——__>——__ 
An abbey in Ireland ex- 
hibits two skulls of Shaks- 
eare—one of him when 
fe was a little boy, and the 
other when he was a man. 


—_—_-—~._————— 

Mrs. Partington wants to 
know why some of the sew- 
ing-machine advertisers do 
not call their machines the 
“Ceres.” Her nephew, 
who is learning the hea- 
then misogyny, tells her 
that Ceres first taught 
sowing. 


a eee 
A Genera Depositony— 
A child’s mouth. 
—__————— 
Though you may cut 
your hair for many years, 
in the end it is sure to cut 
you. 
ABSENCE OF MIND. 
Finst Gossip. ‘What! 
lost a large shoulder of 
mutton, and didn’t know it 
till she got home? Inever 
heard of such athing.” 
Sxoonp Gossip. “ Lor' 
bless you, that’s nothing! 
She let her baby fall from 
her arms the other day, 
and wouldn’t never have 
known it neither, if it 
hadn’t begun to cry. 








